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Hews aft tt " Werk | whose description of the relation between landlord | office under Peel. The remarkable fact con- 
AWA J ~ Ve and tenant, although not by any means new, is | nected with his election is, that his opponents 
— | well deserving attention. The galling injustice of | were of the tenant-farmer class, and that he was 


Tax combination which was formed at Lord John 
Russell’s house in Chesham Place has not sur- 
rived many weeks, and the Militia debate this | 
week has exposed the two leaders of it in anta- | 
gonism the most disastrous; Mr. Cobden, with 

Ir, Bright, heading a paltry minority, and Lord | 
John appearmg as the subordinate coadjutor of 
the Ministers that superseded him. When the 
bill was to have gone into committee, Mr. Cobden 
moved an amendment demanding a return to show 
the effective force of the navy available for the | 
defence of the coasts—the bill to stand over until | 
that return should be made. The object, in fact, | 
ws obstruction. In the debate, Lord Palmerston 
made a good point, by producing a pamphlet ema- | 
muting from the Peace party, aud showing that it | 
isthe Christian duty of this country to be con- | 
quered by France’! After that majestic expo- 
tition of Peace principles, the moderated expres- 
on of the same doctrines fell flat upon the House. | 
Not so Mr. Drummond’s converse of the Peace | 
fzument—that this country would benefit by | 
being well thrashed, as it might then be roused 

nits duty of resistance. The Radical opponents 

of any militia scheme tried their strength on Mon- | 
dy, ina motion to adjourn the debate; which 
tas lost by 68 to 291. The debate was adjourned, 
to allow opportunity for other speakers; but on 
the following night the amendment was nega- 
ved by 291 to G8. This division alone would 
wufice to show how little command of political 
laeties the Radical allies of Lord John Russell 
powess, As for Lord John himself, he adheres 
bnvely to his policy of being always in the wrong 


Sir John Pakington has brought forward a bill 
confer upon New Zealand a constitution ; a 
ble exercise of diligence favourably contrasted 
mith the' delays of the last Government. To the 
of the plan we cannot pledge ourselves ; 
bat at all events the political constitution of the 
New Zealanders will no longer be suspended on 
the decision of a Minister whose mind oscillates 
like @ pendulum, 

Mr. Sharman Crawford’s Tenant Right Bill 
= rejected on Monday, by 167 to 57. The op- 
Position, led by Mr. Conolly and Lord Naas, and 
Supported by Sir William Somerville, was charac- 
ne by bitterness, and an imputation of bad 

8; repaid with interest by Mr. G, H. Moore, 
[Town Epirion,? 





|a Christian.” 


| among its best champions. 


| fully, to East Suffolk. 


the existing laws was admitted by all, and Mr. 


| Napier promised a moderate but efficient remedy. 


Can we put any trust in the quondam secretary of 
a Brunswick lodge, or believe that coercion and 
unlimited freedom of contract, well hit off by Mr. 
Moore as the creed of Shylock, will eradicate 
Ribbonism and regenerate the country? Lord 
Naas said Tenant Right would make a desert of 
Ireland. Make a desert! What is it now, then ? 
A valley of Sharon, or a valley of the Shadow 
of Death ? 

Lord Lyndhurst has taken pity on Mr. Salo- 
mons, and has brought forward a Bill to repeal 
the old laws lurking in the Statute-book, which 
inflict all sorts of penalties and outlawry upon 
him as “a popish recusant,” for refusing to take 





the oath abjuring the Pope “ on the true faith of | 


Lord Lyndhurst seems to have 
taken the Government somewhat by surprise, and 
they allowed their unpreparedness to be seen. 
They do not seem to perceive that, by removing 
those obsolete laws, he has done something, small 
as it may be, towards mitigating the urgency of 
the Bill fer the complete relief of the Jews. 
Meanwhile, however, the measure is only an act 


Lyndhurst deserves well for undertaking the duty. 

Active, energetic, and aggressive, the Anti- 
State Church association chronicles its own suc- 
cessful campaigns this week, and one of its 
advocates insists that the Bishop of Exeter is 


be the case. State-churchism is as much abhorred 


by the Convocation Party as by Dissent; and 


although the former could not peacefully tolerate 
the triumph of the latter, yet substantially the 


‘ends of both are the same—free development for 


all spiritual influences. We note here simply the 
rapid growth of each movement, especially of the 
former. Not only in England and the Colonies, 
but in Scotland, we observe that the movement 
advances: the bishops of Scotland have decided 
on recommending the admission of the laity to their 


| Synod. Thus, every week brings this vital ques- 


tion nearer to a solution. 

Abandoning the congenial atmosphere of Har- 
wich, Sir Fitzroy Kelly has appealed, and success- 
He stoutly maintained 
that his principles were Protectionist, and he 
humbly confessed to his Free-trade sins while in 


| of justice towards 2 political opponent, and Lord | 


not only soundly rated on the hustings for his 
manifold sins by a Free-trade tenant-farmer, but 
by miscellaneous and unsparing critics in the 
crowd. This would not be encouraging to 
Ministers if they were still Protectionsts. 

The Royal Academy dinner on Saturday was 
distinguished by an unexpected escapade. Lord 
Derby indicated the promise of a site for the 
National Gallery, which would leave the whole 
building in Trafalgar Square to the Royal Academy; 
and Mr. Disraeli, following up the idea, bespoke 
the aid of Lord John Russell! Everybody felt 
that it was a surprise, and Lord John looked 
discomfited ; but he plucked up heart of grace, 
and did let out something like the reciprocation 
of a promise; still, however, answering Lord 
Derby, rather than Mr. Disraeli. 

The agitation in the book-trade goes on, and 
the free-traders seem sure of ultimate success. 
The meeting at Mr. John Chapman’s was a for- 
midable array against the present system, and in 
the abolition of that it was nearly unanimous. 
But a letter from Mr. Carlyle cast doubt on the 
sufficiency of mere free-trade to regulate the litera- 
ture of a country; Mr. F. O. Ward threw out hints 
as to the advantages of codperation and association, 
to regulate the number of persons engaged in a 
particular field of industry ; and he pointed to a 
statement already made by Mr. Owen, respecting 


| the Ray Society, as a proof of the ceconomical re- 


| sults derivable from free combination. 
Such would’ seem to | 





In so 
many places does this coming truth show its 
light ! 

We have no news from France this week that 
our last week’s summary had notgnticipated. All 
eyes are fixed upon the coming féte, which seems, 
however, to wane in interest as the day approaches, 
whether from overwrought expectations, or because 
the play of Hamlet is to be performed with the 
part of ‘ Hamlet’ left out. The Empire is 
adjourned. Pacifie are the promises of the new 
Augustus, and the Bourse is his battlefield. 

The Customs Congress at Berlin is shillyshally- 
ing in fruitless formalities, and very slow to get to 
work ; but that the essence of the struggle between 
Prussia and Austria is as much political as com- 
mercial, no doubt remains. 

Austria is trying to absorb the discordant nation- 
alities of her scattered Empire. 

All the imperial house of Russia have descended, 
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upon Italy. Czar and Kaiser are shaking hands 
over the grave of liberty in that Peninsula, and 
the Pope blesses the bonds. At Verona the Illu- 
minated Square of St. Mark’s salutes their advent ; 
a symbol of the popular rejoicing, and of the 
national welcome to the Pastors of Nations. 
While Naples, under Austrian patronage, is 
coercing Poerio, and mourning the deeease of the 
righteous Navarro; while Lord Malmesbury and 


Louis Napoleon are aiding to settle the succession | 


and consolidation of the Danish kingdom, our au- 
thorities, having paid due honour to Rosas, are os- 
tentatiously entertaining the brother of the King 
of Naples. The fact speaks yolumes—it speaks 
blue books. 





THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE MILITIA BILL. 
Mr. CospEN, vice Mr. Milner Gibson superseded, 
assumed the command of the rump of the anti-militia 
party on Monday. On the order of the day being 


read to go into Committee on the Bill, he moved the | 


following amendment :— 


“That, to enable this House the better to consider | 


the provisions of the Militia Bill, a return of the effec- 
tive force of the royal navy on the 31st day of March 
last be laid on the table of the House; such return to 
contain the following particulars—viz., 1st. The names, 
armaments, number of crews and officers of all Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships then employed on active service, the stations 
on which they are employed, and the length of time each 
vessel has been employed on each station respectively, dis- 
tinguishing steamvessels from sailing vessels, and also 
steamvessels propelled by screws from those propelled by 
paddlewheels, and stating the nominal horse power of the 
engines of each vessel. 2ndly. The same of all reserve or 


advance ships, with the ports at which they are now placed, | 
and a statement of the periods which would be required to | 
send them to sea in a fit state for active service; and | 


that the consideration of the bill in committee be postponed 
until after the production of such return.” 

His speech on this text was very long, crammed with 
statistical statements, and arguments founded on them, 
to show that we had adequate forces at our command 
if we used them properly; that our ships were on 
foreign stations, where they were not wanted ; that we 
had nineteen war vessels in the Mediterranean, nine 
more that Sir George Cockburn said was necessary ; 
that no danger was to be apprehended from France ; 


that war could not break out on a sudden and surprise | 


us; andthat we had a navy which could sweep the sea of 
the combined tieets of the world. The tone of his speech 
was aggressive. On the French question he gave 
another specimen of the high estimation in which 
Louis Napoleon is held at Manchester and in the West 
Riding :— 

“Tt was no light matter to rush into hostilities with a 
people so brave, so wealthy, and so industrious as the 
people of this empire ; but they were told that the cha- 
racter of the President of the French republic was daring 
and resolute. He was afraid they were all too open to 
the blame of being willing to regard success as the test of 
merit ; but Louis Napoleon had shown himself to be no 
fool—after all said, he was no blockhead. The people of 
France aequiesced in his rule—he had a larger civil list 
than the Queen of England—everything with him was 
couleur de rose; and yet it was said he would make a 
descent on our shores. Soon after the outery of invasion 
was raised he (Mr. Cobden) had written to a friend in 
Paris, whose name had been quoted in the House, and 
was well known in Europe, and he had asked him for any 
facts to controvert the silly outery. His answer was in 
two lines:—‘ Louis Napoleon, to make war, must do so 
through one of his generals; if the general succeeds he 
will eclipse Louis Napoleon, if he fails he will ruin him 
(hear, hear), and if I wrote a whole volume I could not 
say more.’ 
they should trust to the good sense or forbearance of any 


wer whatever; but he said they had no reason to infer | 


uis Napoleon contemplated anything so suicidal as to 
make a descent upon the shores of England.’ 

At the tail of his speech he shocked the country 
party by his presumptions in favour of the great 
towns. 

“He was ashamed to press the subject further, be- 
cause there was scarcely a man of common sense in the 
Da centres of intelligence (ironical cheering from the | 
Ministerial benches)—there might in some parts of the | 
country, and in country constituencies, be found men who | 
believed in the French invasion—but in the circles in 
which he (ir. Cobden) moved—among people of Free- | 
trade opinions, he could not find any one who really ima- | 
gined the French were coming to invade us.” 

Mr. ANDERSON seconded the proposition. In reply, 
Mr. StarForD taunted Mr. Cobden with hurrying over 
the votes of supply, to facilitate the despatch of 
public business, and then bringing on this motion to 
facilitate delay ; while Mr. Corry retorted that Mr. 
Cobden seemed to have all the information he wanted, 
and yet he asked for more. The difference between 
us and the French was, that while we had a much 
more powerful navy, they had greater facilities for 

trating theirs in the channel, Mr. Carrer (of | 


He (Mr. Cobden) was not there to argue | 


Tavistock) supported, and Captain BotpERo opposed, 
Mr. Cobden. Mr, Bricur made an extraordinary 
speech, replete with the stock arguments of the op- 
ponents of militia in general, and something more. 
He attacked the press as vehemently as Lord Derby 
himself. 

* Look at the conduet of our press. He did not wish 
| the English press to shut its mouth when anything was 
| enaeted in foreign nations which it believed to be contrary 

to freedom ; but our press had for two months maintained 
an incessant daily fire of accusations against the ruler, 


| press during all that time, though under the control of the 
| President, had never retaliated, or attempted to create in 
| the minds of the French people a feeling antagonistic to 
| the people of this country. He would admit, for the sake 


of argument, that the French President had shown greed | many’ skilful ‘agriculturists, 


| of power, that he was cool, reserved, calculating, and un- 
| scrupulous; but it must be remembered that he was ap- 


| proved by the majority of the French population; and, if | soldiers and sailors. 
| there were one reason more than another why he was so, | 
| it was because he had not plunged them into war. He | insure the country a 


| admitted that they did not like the theory of his govern- 
| ment, but if the French people, disagreeing in that, yet 
| supported him because he had given them a permanent or 
| temporary repose, the House might depend upon it that 
they would not rest a single instant if he should manifest 
| the slightest intention of sending a piratical or marauding 
| expedition against this country. There were no prepara- 
| tions made in France.” 

Turning upon Lord Palmerston, he made a rather 
| effective charge. 
| «What was the noble lord afraid of? He eould hardly 
| be serious in anticipating an invasion of 50,000 men from 
| a ruler whose extraordinary conduct in December last he 
| had thought it right to applaud. He (Mr. Bright) was not 
| sure that in his despatch the noble lord did not say that 


| he thought the peace of Europe would be made safer by | beaten track. 


the course Louis Napoleon took upon this occasion. (Hear, 
| hear.) 


no authority with him on questions of this nature, (A 


laugh.) He did not pretend to set his opinion against the 
noble lord’s. The House probably thought the noble lord 
| a much better authority than he (Mr. Bright) was. 
| (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) The views of the 
| noble lord with regard toa militia were perfectly consistent 

with his political schemes. The establishment of a militia 
| would liberate so many soldiers for foreign service. The 
| creed of the noble lord, so far as he (Mr. —_e had ob- 
| served, had always been in favour of universal diplomacy 
| and incessant interference with other countries. He 
| wished always to have the power, as he always seemed to 
| have the disposition, of cajoling or bullying somebody or 
| some foreign country. (Laughter.) The hon. and learned 
| gentleman the member for Shetlield, who was his great 
champion two years ago, on one occasion called the noble 
lord ‘a lucifer match. He (Mr. Bright) presumed that 
| this great military force was required as an extinguisher 
| in case of any case of incendiarism breaking out. (Renewed 
| laughter.) But he thought the country had already paid 
} enough for some of the projects of the noble lord with re- 
gard to Africa, Brazil, and elsewhere. (Cries of ‘ Divide.’) 
The efforts of the noble lord to do so much for freedom 
abroad, while he did so little for it at home, reminded him 
of one of the characters in the new work of Mr. Dickens, 


so much so that he felt disposed to call him the Mrs. Jel- | 


laby of statesmen. (Laughter.)” 

The Press, attacked by the Radical Member for 
Manchester, found a vindicator in the Tory Whiteside. 

After defending the bill,,showing that the reason 
valid with Mr. Pitt—that France was a military 
power, and that its resources were centred in one man 

| —was valid now, and citing the landing of Humbert 
| in Killala Bay as a proof of the possibility of French 
ships evading our cruising fleet, Mr. WHITESIDE 
| uttered the following manly and national sentiments. 
| “The hon. Member for Manchester had eriticised the 
| conduct of the press. He (Mr. Whiteside) admitted that 
| the press of England had spoken out freely and boldly, 
| and he believed it would continue to do so. That press 
| was powerful and respected because it raised a fearless and 
| independent voice, and he had no doubt it would continue 
to denounce the usurpations of despotic power, and to pro- 
claim the wrongs of suffering virtue. 
danger from that fact; indeed, there was danger in the 
| free institutions of this country; and he considered that 
the very fact of the existence of free institutions in Eng- 
} land, and the destruction of free institutions in other 
countries, justified a Government in establishing a militia. 
And why a militia? Because it was defensive; because it 
| was only intended for protection, and could not be regarded 
as an insult to any foreign power. It was a force solely 
and simply for self-defence.” 

Mr. Mace@recor, who had previously moved the 
adjournment of the debate, now pressed his motion, 
and the House divided. 

For the adjournment, 68 ; against it, 291; 
Majority against, 223. 

After some further skirmishing, Ministers consented 
to adjourn until Tuesday. 

On this day the debate opened with a bluff but dull 
speech from Captain ScoBELL in opposition. He was 
answered by an equally dull speech by Sir Harry 
VERNEY; who was replied to in his turn by Mr. 
GRANTLEY Berkeiey. Alluding to Mr. Bright’s 
speech of the day before, he said—* The hon. member 
for Manchester had called the noble lord, the member 
for Tiverton, ‘the Mrs. Jellaby of statesmen.’ He 
(Mr. G. Berkeley) remembered two characters in an- 


and too often against the people of France. The French | delivered by Mr. Wyndham fifty y 


But he would say at once that the noble lord was | 


But there might be | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


other story, whose names were singular} 
the hon. member for the West Riding applicable, 


member for Manehester. The one a the bm, | 
happy John,’ and the other « Miser Te | 
(Laughter.y” De 


Sir De Lacy Evans, Major 
Captain Donreulie, Mr. + alleges, 
arguments and statements a thousand 
on this question. 

Mr. CHARTERTS made an apt quotat 


Sir F, 
nothing tp 
time pe 
ion from 

ears ago, 





| “Mr. Wyndham said :— 
| “* We were told daily of the impracticahj}; 
‘ d ical is 
| by many eminent lawyers, by ne court tia 
worthy country gentlemen, many ‘respectable wet? 
many intelligent rel 
turers, many very handsome women. The g manly. 
| from whom we did not hear these op} ions 
; (Cheers and laughter.) Ade “ 
whether, with any superiority of naval force ape 
gainst an invading army? We told 
tell you that he could not engage that an ber 





not effect a disembarkation on various poi ta owe 
siderable force. But put this question to alanine 
a man who perhaps never saw the sea but from 

or Brighton—who never embarked jn anything 
bathing-machine—and he would tell you that to “i 
invading a country in the face of a superior na tak 
idlest of all follies, and that as long as we had phen 
walls—he would more properly say, our wooden heads 
(laughter), we should never treat invasion otherwise thay 
a threat fit only to frighten children’ ” 
That speech was delivered in 1803, and in folloyi 
year ait England was up in arms to repel a Nae ; 
vasion from France. (Hear, hear.)” 1d 

Mr. MircHett and Mr. Cowrrr followed in the 

But at this stage of the debate, Leni 

Palmerston arose, and from a dull, uninteresting di 

| cussion, the House passed at once to a spirited canta, 

| Making some preliminary observations on the dp. 

matic character of the debate, Lord Patwmgsns 

stated the case between himself and Mr. Cobden ai 
his friends, as follows :— 

“If Tam wrong, and the advice I give is followed ¢ 
all events the country is safe (cheers.) If they are 
and the advice they give is followed, the coun me 
ruined (loud cheers). Now, sir, these hon. gen dis 
pute authorities. (Hear, hear.) They will not sdmitty 
opinions of officers of great experience, of sailor, aj 
others, high in their profession, as to the ane 
they call upon the country to guard against. Mm 


tlemen, whose habits of life have made them convens 
with the peaceful arts, with manufactures, and wih» 
dustry—who know nothing of war, or of the chanos d 
war (cheers) —who know nothing of the means of wa,¢ 
how a war ought to be carried on—these gentlemen wid 
| to lull the country into a fecling of security, and preva 
| Parliament from adopting any means to provide for it 
| defence. (Hear, hear.) But, sir, these hon. gentlema 
| have disputed English authorities. We have just hem, 
| however, from an hon. friend of mine the opinion of fore 
| authorities, which is exactly the same as the opiniondf 
| English authorities. (Hear, hear.) But, sir, I havebearl 
| (and J believe the truth of what I have heard) tht a 
opinion was expressed by a high foreign authority bearing 
| 





on this question. I have heard, and believe it, that the 
late King of the French, when he visited this county 
after the dispute which arose on the question about Tahiti 
(and, by-the-bye, it is not inopportune or irrelevant to this 
matter, to remind the House that on that occasion, whe 
this country was on the point of being engaged, 
unprepared, in a war with a powerful neighbour on that 
very question, the very men who were loudest in declan 
tions calculated to bring on a rupture, are the men vt 
are now preaching peace (cheers)—I have heard, 1 sy, 
that on that occasion the King of the French, jong 
the peaceful termination of the dispute, stated that, whil- 
ever he might have been told by his generals at the tim, 
he felt certain that if a rupture had taken place, they 
would have undertaken in a week to have been m Lan 
(Cheers.) That opinion, I think, may have some 
although these hon. gentlemen look with distrust yaa 
the opinions of English generals and English amr 
(Hear, hear.) 

He then alluded to some matters which had Wet 
stated in the course of the debate, and proceeded to 
review a wonderful pamphlet, published by the peste 
party. 

* Now, sir, I have the greatest possible respect for thos 
opinions which are sincere and founded in deep conan 
and therefore I am far from treating with anything Mt 
disrespect those opinions which I think are at the bottom 
of much of the opposition which we find to the measure 
now under discussion. (Hear, hear.) ‘These opimons 
these convictions have not hitherto been fully and = 
stated by those who have taken part in this debate; 
these opinions and these y yegeey * been 
stated in a pamphlet which I now hold m my : 
which I do a think unworthy of the consideration @ 
gentlemen who turn their minds to this subject. © © 
pamphlet ably written, and in it, after serious TE 


the principle is laid down, that it is contrary to ae 
tian religion to do violence to any man, even t 


may be an enemy. Sir, the object of this pamphlet 
show that it is the Christian duty of this coun The 
conquered by France. (Cheers and ay - 
pamphlet, which bears the title of ‘ The Rifle ning 
the Duty of Soldiers’ (a very odd duty), is ao am 

dialogue supposed to take 


One of the speakers in this dialogue paints 


face between two e 





says, ‘1 great 


the result of an unopposed invasion. He 
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—— a 
» may come over to this | 
opposed.’ Then, | 
’ s eave, ‘They W up ypposec 
7° He nl take possession of London. (Laughter 
ee They will seize the Bank of England (not to | 
sod cheers) h 18,000,0007. supposed to be lodged there) | 
find, 1 eet cheers.) They are to live by contribull ms 
a Ct Ss. . : : 
vtizens (renewed laughter) -the par iament is to 
geo way (laughter) the courts of justice o be 
Len )—the French general will issue edicts 


“ ghter) — . 
abolished (laughte arliament will assemble, to consist 


=9000 men from France ; 
you Te ill come 


eountTy, 
it apy 











> 
—a new I : : . 
bn a pecachmer (laughter)—the ¢ ‘od Napoleon is to 
ps f ihe law of England the Sovereign 1s 


2 in the place o' 


i individual in Scotland (laugiiter) 
to live like @ private individual in tland (laugh 


t of this country is to be anm- 


:. the government ; . Phage 
wi inal the administration ot affairs to centre m the 
hilates my. (Loud laughter and cheers.) * But,’ says 
invading & " ‘what will that sig- 


the other gentleman a ed — 
a ” > ughte ( 
aly? —(hear, ‘Loud atalehesink cheers, and laughter.) 
ell stand behind our counters and s¢ i our wares in 
» (Cheers.) ‘People must eat—they will want 
ees shall supply their wants and shall go on 
ering money.’ (Loud cheers and laughter.) One might 
to these gentlemen, if that event should ever happen, 
ls hes been described by the poet 
« Sie vos non vobis mellifi atis apes. 
Sic vos non vobis vollera feriis oves. 


shall go on work- 


(Laughter and cheers.) It will be for Une m to — =e 
that the wolves do not eat. up t 1e sheep. (KRenewer 
ter and cheers.) But, sir, the pamphlet goes on to 
make a statement which I think will astonish the house. 
The gentlemen in the dialogue first speak of an ambush, 
but then go on to say 
sithout applying for assistanc e to t 
other power, would deliver itse lf into the hand the 
_hut that in the course of time, and afier some fifty or 
more millions sterling had been r mitted to k rance, the 
French would be so terribly ashamed of their position—so 
utterly ashamed of the very ridi ‘ulous situation in which 
ther had placed themselves, that they would leave this 
quatry to its own resources (Laughter). Nay, so deeply 
would the sense of their ridiculous position be impressed 
on their minds—and we know that the French people are 
most susceptible of ridicule that they would offer to send 
ys back those 50,000,0007. sterling which they had taken 
from our bankers, merchants, and tradesmen; and then 
they would be done again: we should show them a more 
rious example—we should m ignanimously refuse to take 
i. (Roars of laughter.) Yet 1 firmly believe this is writ- 
ten in sincere and sober earnest, and not at all in the spirit 
of ridicule.” 

He wound up by stating that it was for the country 
and Parliament to determine whether they would be- 
come the victims of submission with the peace party in 
al out of the House, or whether they were “ still 
saficiently wedded to their ancient notions of inde- 
pendence and self vindication” to provide a force to 
resist and repel every invader. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr, WaKLEY, bursting with indignation, expressed 
his sorrow that Lord Palmerston, a of such 
“gigantic intellect,” should fall into the unfortunate 
paition of quoting such desp! trash as he had 
addressed to the House. 


©The noble lord had not informed them who was the 
publisher of the stuff he had quoted, or by whom it was 
written, but he (Mr. Wakley) strongly suspected it was 
published at Highgate, in this county, where there was an 
admirable asylum for lunatics. laughter.) He 
reommended the noble lord to visit it; he was sure the 
noble lord would admire it, and the kind of intellect he 
would find there. (Laughter.) uch trash as 
that! (Great laughter.)”’ 

Entirely forgetting the Militia, Mr. Wakley fell foul 
ithe Protectionists for ironically cheering the passage 
about mills in the pamphiet. 

“Gentlemen opposite knew perfo« 
was something more potent about mills than they affected 
toadmit (hear, hear); amone other effects produced, miils 
had ground the party of Protectionists into a party of 
Free-traders. (Oh, oh!”) Ob, yes! they might make 
Wry faces; the operation might have been remarkably 
disagreeable, hut the operation had been performed; w it. 
ness the budget of last Frilay nicht. (Hu hear.) 
‘Twas the mills which had done it all; ‘twas the mills 
Which had saved the country, so don’t let gentlemen oppo- 
site reproach the mills, and don’t let them reproach their 
master and teacher, Rich ud Cobden. (Oh, oh!” 
lnughter.) Ay, their master and teacher, 
man than any of them. 


that, awe-stricken, this country, 
o Austria, Prussia, or any 
sof the foe 


man 


cable 
' , 
(Laugiter.) 


(Great 


To quote 


there 


weil that 














and 
and a greater 
(Laughter.)’ 

After a few words from Colonel Thompson against 
the bill, Mr. Drvatwroxy delivercd one of his charae- 
tetistic speeches, 

Whatever Punch -1i} 


Ke dial 








A jualities the peace panaphiet 
night possess, he could inform the House that 

Published by Mr. Charles Gilpin. He was not favour- 
ale to the bill, but he thought it the best they were 
likely to get. ’ 


it was 


“He could seo no reason whatever why any troops 
should he stationed in the neighbourhood of ‘the manufac. 
the Betttiets. (Cheers and Inughter.) He held, with 

‘Member for Manchester and his friends, that it 
Was a dreadful thing for the military to trample upon the 
» would not put that 


people (alaugh) ; and therefore h 
he way of the troops, but would have them 


tation in t 
ety titra, (Laughter.) Nay, if the Peace So- 
wil the P, | rahe undertake to enter into a treaty 

eae ied ot France that he should sail into the 
Case on ead of into the Mhames, he (Mr. Drummond) 

. not sure that he would not be inclined to vote against 
He 


altogether, (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 


thought it was not improbable that a small invasion 
might do them a great deal of good. In his opinion this 
country was much in the same condition in which they 
solaetimes saw a great overgrown spoilt boy, when one was 
inclined to say, ‘I wish somebody would give that fellow 
a good licking.” (A laugh.) Now, he was inclined to 
think that a good licking would do us a great deal of good 
(lau¢hter); and he believed that the first time an army 
got near to London those mills which had done such won- 
ders would cease to work. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 
But it was said that the House was to be entirely guided 
on this question by the great constituencies, which they 
were told contained all the intelligence, and all the science, 
and all the knowledge of the country. He would appeal 
to the hon. member for Finsbury as a witness to the extent 
to which intelligenee—and he hoped he might add morality 
(a laugh)—existed in those great constituencies. They 
had had a general Exhibition of the Industry of All Na- 
tions, but they had now done with it, and were pulling 
down the place. Suppose they built another, and had an 
exhibition of the morality of all nations? (Laughter.) 
In what position would the city of London stand (a laugh) 
—to say nothing of Finsbury? (Renewed laughter.) He 
might ask those who had bought coffee, or tea, or bread, 
or butter, or milk, in Finsbury. (Much laughter.) . Why, 
the hon. member for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley) had shown 
that there was no place in Europe where there was such a 





inass of fraud as among the tradesmen of this enlightened 
city. (Cheers and laughter.)” 
Lord Joun Manners and Lord Joun Rvssext, 


in lame and wearisome speeches, wound up the debate ; 
was lost by 285 
: 





and on a division, the amendment 
to 76. 

Not dispirited by so complete a defeat, Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Gipsox, Mr. Brigit, and Mr. Coppen assailed 
the Government with importunate solicitations for a 
postponement of the measure. Mr. Conprn hoped 
that, although the majority was large, they would not 
forget that a minority had its rights and duties in that 
house. Would the contemplated Militiamen be liable 
to the lash ? No categorical answer was given, and 
Mr. Hume dividing on the motion that the House 
should go into committee, was again beaten, by 219 
to 85. 

Consequently the House went into committee, and 
here another stand was made at the outset by the Op- 
position. Mr. Brigurr asked for a “long day”—a pro- 
position which the Cranceitor of the Excurgver 
characterised as “ preposterous,” and broadly he asserted 
that the opposition was maintained only for the pur- 
pose of “ agitating” the country. He named Thursday 
On the question being 








for proceeding with the bill. 
put that the Chairman report progress, 
to sit arain, Mr. W. J. Fox renewed the combat, 
which was now carried to extremities. He repudiated 
the imputatien of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
hat he knew little of the feeling of the 
hought agitation necessary to excite the 
strongest antagonism against the measure. (Cheers 
and counter cheers.) The people dreaded and ab- 
horred the Bill, and those feelings would not be dini- 
nished when they knew that they would be brought 
into compulsory service, and put under the lash. (Oh! 
oh !) Mr. WaLroLe and Mr. Diskae wt at- 
tempted to soothe the irritation, the latter insinuating 
that he meant nothing disecourteous by accusing the 
Opposition of factious motives. 

Mr. 
the Government 
the 
menacing the majority with every kin 
tional opposition, The storm, par 
provoked again by M 


and ask leave 


and declared i 
people if he t 











In vain 


Gibson, Mr. Warury, and Mr. Hume charged 
with precipitation—Mr. Wakley 
take place, and 
1 of constitu- 
ly allayed, was 


li Viti waa + 
GissOLuniOn Was tO 


skinge when 






oem 


g y Mr. NEwWDEGATE, who reiterated 
the aceusation of Mr. Disracli about “ agitation.” This 
brought up Mr. CoppEx, who, upon Mr. Bernal saying 
that the only question before them was whether he 
should leave the chair, said there was something more 
than that involved: 

“When the hon. gentleman (Mr. Newdegate) spoke of 
agitating the country, he would ask him, and those who 
acted with him, who had been trying to agitate the 
country for the last five years ? 
a theatre in London on which the hon. member had not 
been an actor’ (Cheers and counter-cheers.) Lf the hon. 
meraber iaputed to them on his (Mr. Cobden’s) side of 
the House that they were vetiing up an agitation to bring 
them to the Treasury benches, and when there to 
repudiate the principles by which they had got into 
oilice (great cheering), then they might fall under his 
stivma. But 
the xchequer not to repeat, in the tone he had used, 
(cheering and counter-cheering), the imputation of motives 
in which he had induiged respecting his (Mr. Cobden’s) 
ide of the House, and particularly not to repeat it to 
those who, having been placed in antagonism to the right 






back 





we did not carry out, I beg to inform him that that is a 
charge which does not apply to me. (Cheers.) I am 
here, Sir, to put in practice, as far as I am able, the policy 
I advocated when on the other side of the house, and 
say so without the slightest hesitation. (Great Ministerial 
cheering.) Notwithstanding the complaints of my demea- 
nour, which are perfectly unjustified as I think, and if I 
used any expression or exhibited a manner caleulated to 
give offence—which it is neither my habit nor disposition 
to do—I must say I feel it is the duty of Government, 
and I think we are only acting with regard to the opinions 
of the vast majority of the house and of the public out of 
doors, by calling on you to proceed with this bill. 
(Cheers.) 

After another galling attack from Mr. WAKLEY on 
the abandonment of Protection by Ministers, the Com- 
mittee divided on the motion of Mr. Hume, that the 
debate should be fixed for Monday. 

Ayes, 31; Noes, 103; Majority, 72. 

Even this did not terminate the conflict, so pertina- 
cious and enterprising was the sturdy opposition. An- 
other division was taken on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s proposition that the bill be again considered 
in committee on Thursday next, when the numbers 
were— 

Ayes, 105 ; Noes, 29; Majority, 76. 

The bill was accordingly ordered to be recommitted 
on Thursday, and the Honse adjourned at 20 minutes 
past two o'clock. 

On Thursday, therefore, the debate was renewed in 
Committee. The stand of opposition was made upon 
clause three. Mr. Hume moved the repeal of all the 
existing militia acts, to prevent confusion. This was 
objected to by the ArroRNEY GENERAL, 

Sir GrorcE Grey, who has faculties for getting up 
a personal contest, here objected that Ministers had 
pretended to obey the order of the House when they 

introduced this bill. Now the House used the word 
“ consolidate” as its resolution. But here were Minis- 
ters coming down with a bill which did not consoli- 
date the militia acts. This led to a smart discussion. 
Mr. Disraxii declared that Government believed they 
could not have passed the measure had they repealed 
all preceding acts. They had, however, consolidated, 
for they had “ consolidated by reference”—a statement 
which Lord Joun RussE LL professed he could not un- 
derstand. Mr. WALPOLE admitted that consolidation 
by reference was not, strictly speaking, consolidation at 
all; but he promised well for the fature. Mr. Coppen 
broadly asserted that the object was to avoid bringing 
to light the infamous provisions of the unrepealed acts, 
The ArrorNry-GENERAL, finding feeling running 
against them, began an attack on Lord John Russell, 
and declaring that no bill would satisfy him, he would 





Was there a platform or | 


he (Ma. Cobden) warned the Chancellor of | 


hon. gentleman on many occasions, had, he humbly sub- | 


mitted, shown to hin forbea and consideration. 
(Cheers, and cries of ‘Oh! 
The Cuance.xor of the Excurqver.—lIt is expedient 


when there has been a long discussion to remember its 





rance 
ol !’)” 


origin. 
delay for the purpose of appealing to the country, what 
he meant was, that the country should be agitated: [Mr. 
sright.—“ I never said so.”| As to the charge brought 

| forward by the hon. member (Mr. Cobden) of obtaining 
| power by the assertion of principles which, when in power, 





When the hon. member (Mr. Bright) spoke of 


even be able to oppose his own by specious and inge- 
nious argument. 

Sir W. P. Woop repelled this insinuation, and di- 
verted the course of the debate back to Lord Palmer- 
ston, whom he charged with beginning the personal 
attack on Lord John Russell. Somewhat sharply 
Lord Patmersron retorted that he had not spoken 
for the benefit of Sir W. P. Weod. He never preached 
to the converted. He took it for granted that Sir W. 
Wood having voted for Lord John Russell’s bill would 
vote for this also. Sir W. P. Woop replied that if 
the bills were the same, why had the noble lord opposed 
the introduction of the one, and lent his support to the 
other ? 

Nettled at this, Lord Patarerston insisted that he 
did not say that the bills were identical; but whether 
they were identical or not, his conduct should not be 
identical with that of the late Government ; he would 
not attempt to overthrow a measure which he thought 
necessary, on account of a verbal difference. At this 
stage the House grew impatient, refusing to hear Mr. 
Ewart, and the gallery was even cleared for a division. 
The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQveER interposed, and 
requested the noisy to be silent, and those anxious to 
zo to remain a little longer. After a few words from 
Mr. Ewart, the Committee divided, but the amend- 
ment was lost by 165 to 82. 

Mr. Mriyek Gipson moved an amendment to the 
eflect that the qualitication for deputy-lieutenants and 
officers of the rank of major, or of higher rank, be 
abolished ; to which he added another amendment (to 
be proposed in the event of the first not being carried), 
qualifying any person possessed of a certain amount of 
personal property. Mr. WaLpoLe expressed his wil- 
lingness to accede to the second proposition, to the ex- 
tent of qualifying officers possessed of personal property 
of similar amount to that which qualified holders of 
real estate. After considerable discussion, and on Mr. 
Walpole promising to introduce a provision on the 
subject, the amendment was withdrawn, and the clause 
agreed to. 

On clause 7, Mr. CitarTEris proposed that 40,000 
men, instead of 80,000, should be raised to serve five 
years. Of these he proposed that 20,000 men should 
be called out in 1852, and 10,000 in 1853 and 1854 
respectively ; and he proposed to strike out all the 
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compulsory clauses. Mr. Watpotr startled the House 
by replying that Ministers intended to introduce a 
proviso to the effeet that the compulsory clauses should 
not be resorted to until after December, 1852. This 
was regarded, in the discussion which followed, as an 
admission that there existed no immediate necessity for 
the measure. 

Reproving Mr. Cobden for implying—what that 
gentleman afterwards anxiously disclaimed—that the 
people of England are vagabonds, Mr. Diskarxi thus 
briefly and emphatically explained the grand object of 
the Militia Bill :-— 

“ This was the first attempt to habituate the people of 
this country to the use of arms, to which they were not at 
present generally accustomed, Circumstances, irresistible 
circumstances, had for a long time rendered such a policy 
necessary ; and if this Bill should be adopted, though it 
was not a measure that would produce a disciplined army 
able to encounter the veteran legions of the world, it would 
be the first step in a right direction, and would lay the 
Soundation of a constitutional system of national defence. 
(Cheers.)” 


Ultimately Mr. Mitner Greson moved that the 
word eighty thousand should not form part of the 
clause—an amendment negatived by 207 to 106. 

Mr. Brigut now complained of the lateness of the 
hour, and it was agreed that the chairman should re- 
port progress and sit again on Friday. 


CONSTITUTION FOR NEW ZEALAND. 
Str J. Pakrneton moved, on Monday, for leave to 
bring in a bill to grant a representative constitution 
to the colony of New Zealand. 

“He explained the scheme of the constitution proposed 
by the present Government, pointing out, as he proceeded, 
wherein it differed from that designed by Earl Grey. It 
was their opinion that New Zealand should be considered 
as one colony, and that it should be divided into seven 
poveinees, each governed by a superintendent, appointed 
»y the Governor-in-Chief, with a salary of 500/. a-year, 
each superintendent to have a legislative council of not 
fewer than nine members, to be entirely elective, the fran- 
chise of the electors (natives not being excluded) to be as 
follows :—a freehold worth 50/., or a house, if in a town, 
worth 10/. a-year, if in the country, 5/. a-year, or leasehold 
property, with an unexpired term of three years, worth 
10/1. a-year. The question whether members of these 

yrovincial councils should be paid was left to the central 
leglalbhons Sir John read a list of the subjects, amount- 
ing to fourteen, upon whieh the provincial councils would 
be restrained from legislating. The duration of these 
councils it was proposed to limit to four years. The cen- 
tral legislature would consist of the Governor-in-Chief, as 
head, and of two chambers. In the scheme of Lord Grey 
the upper chamber was to be a representative body ; but 
there was no precedent in any colony for an elective upper 
chamber, and the present Government recommended that 
the members of the upper chamber of the central legisla- 
ture should be appointed by the Crown during pleasure. 
The lower chamber was to be elective, the franchise for 
the constituency the same as that for the provincial coun- 
eils. The number of members for the upper chamber of 
the central legislature was to be not less than ten nor 
more than fifteen, at the discretion of the Governor-in- 
Chief; that of the lower chamber not 
more than 40. Five years was intended to be the duration 
of the central parliament, the acts of which would over- 
ride those of the provincial legislatures. It was proposed 
that there should be a civil list ; that 12,000/. a-year should 


less than 25 nor | 








| 


be retained, out of which the salaries of the superintend- | 
: rs : } 
ents should be paid, and that 7000/. a-year should be 
reserved for native purposes. All arrangements respecting 
| 


the town lands to be in the hands of the general legislature. 
It could not be expected, he observed, that such a measure 
as this could be final, and changes would be imtroduced 


into the bill whereby the local legislature should have full | 


power, from time to time, to enact changes in the consti- 
tution with the consent of the Crown. It was for the 
House to decide whether this bill came within the category 
of “necessary measures ;” he believed it did: but if the 
House was of a different opinion, the alternative was, it 
being highly inexpedient to allow the act of 1844 to revive, 
to suspend that constitution for another year.” 

There was a pretty general concurrence in the mo- 
tion, the speakers being Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. V. Smith, Sir W. Molesworth, and 
Lord John Russell, who trusted that the bill would not 
meet with any considerable opposition ; and leave was 
given to bring it in. 

TENANT RIGHT. 

Nothing new or interesting was brought out in the 
adjourned debate on Mr. Sharman Crawford’s Tenant 
Right Bill, which took place on Wednesday. Mr, 
Conotty spoke from the landlord point of vi w, de- 
nouncing the Bill and its authors, and asserting that 
they used it only as “a means of stirring up the 


populace for a time with some wretched pettifogging | 


view to electioneeringY’ Mr. Monsett detended the 
principle of the Bill, and referred the present desperate 
state of Ireland to the.absence of a proper relation 
between landlord and tenant. He completely upset 
the argument, that as the landlord and tenant law of 
England worked well, it was therefore applicable to 
Ireland, by pointing out the vast difference between 
the manners, customs, habits, and religion of the 
people of the two countries. Lord Naas objected to 
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the Bill, which he said would reduce Ireland to a mere 
desert. Following the example of Mr. Disraeli on the 
franchise question, Lord Naas taunted Mr. Crawford 
with having left the case of the labourers untouched, 
who, he said, “ were as much entitled to a fair share 
of the emoluments of the land as the tenant farmer or 
landlord,”—rather a dangerous doctrine for a Con- 
servative. You, he continued, have not proposed a 
valuation of their day’s hire, and you don’t intend 
them to share in the benefits of the Bill. That fact 
showed the “ utter selfishness” of the measure ! 

Mr. G. H. Moore replied chietly to the speech of the 
Attorney-General for Ireland on a former occasion :-— 

Mr. Napier said the bill he should propose would 
confer freedom of contract. “ It was said,” continued Mr. 
Moore, “that everything must be done in these times in 
the spirit of ‘freedom of contract. What jargon! In 
every civilized community the right of contract was 
limited by considerations of publie good; all contracts 
vicious, demoralizing, or dangerous to the State were 
avoided by law. From the usury laws down to the byelaws 
regulating the hire of cabs, freedom of contract was re- 
stricted. Shylock was for freedom of contract. It would 
be a return to the rudest and most elementary form of 
savage legislation.” He denied that there was any reai 
analogy between the law of England and Scotland and that 
of Ireland. “ The landlord and tenant in his (Mr. Moore’s) 
part of Ireland stood in a wholly different position from 
that which obtained in England. They were aliens in 
blood, language, and religion. The landlord was  sur- 
rounged by no ancient and national recollections but those 
of shame; the tenant was a vassal, the descendant of a 
colony of exiles; and between them there was no sym- 
pathy of race. Christianity itself appeared to be an 
element of repulsion between them, and they hated each 
other for the love of God.” These strong allegations were 
followed up bya striking description of the way improved 
land was appropriated by the soil owners. “The land- 
lord’s origmal title was confiscation, and he had since 
effected scarcely any other operation upon the soil than 
that of confiscating the labour of man. Drains and build- 
ings, and fences, the unaided work of the tenant, were 
sucked in to the omnivorous vortex of what was called 
‘property; and what was wanted was a law that would 
work out its own ends, and trust nothing to the honour or 
honesty of man. A peasant took land on the mountain 
side, and built, and fenced, and drained, and tilled; the 
most skilful agriculturist could not make it pay for reclaim- 
ing; the tenant gave his labour at the mere price of exist- 
ence, investing in the soil all the difference between the 
fair wages of labour and that which supported human life. 
Without the aid of his landlord, he built, dug, fenced, 
drained, manured, and sowed and reaped, and begot a race 
of hardy tillers of the soil; but, at the end of his lease, the 
little estate he had created on the earth’s surface by a lite 
of labour was snatched from him, coolly appraised as the 
property of another, and he was robbed of it.” 

Mr. Moore wound up by an allusion to the exodus 
of the Irish race, asserting that they “ were passing, 
not to the grave—then there might be peace between 
the two—but to a new world, where their first hope 
was refuge from the power of Britain, and their next 
vengeance on British legislation.” 

The other speakers were Sir WiLLIAM SOMERVILLE, 
Lord Craup Hamintron, and Mr. Napier, against the 
bill, and Mr. Reynoxps for it. Mr. Napier renewed 
his promises. He had framed three bills. “The first 
was a consolidation of nearly seventy statutes relating 
to the law between landlord and tenant. (Cheers.) 
The second had reference to the consolidation of leasing 
powers, and arranging the terms of letting land, so far 
as a contract between two parties was concerned ; and 
the third bill was to provide compensation for improve- 
ments to the industrious tenant. (Cheers.y’ 

Mr. CrawrForp replied, and the House divided; 
when there were— 

For the second reading, 57; against it, 167. 
Majority, 110, 
The bill was consequently lost. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Lord Lyxpuvrst moved, on Tuesday, for leave to 
introduce a bill to abolish certain disabilities imposed 
by the statute of the 6th of George I. He had been 
induced to consider this question on general grounds, 
but public attention had been recently drawn to it by 
a decision of the Court of Exchequer, on the case of 
Mr. Alderman Salomons. 

Lord CAaMPREI L having expresst d the pleasure he 
felt at the motion, Lord Drersy hoped that the House 
would not be led away from the general question into 
He did not 
tion the right of Lord Lyndhurst to introduce such a 
it unfor- 
tunate that he had chosen the present moment for 
bringing it forward, when the particular case to which 
he had alluded was still unsettled. With respect to 
that case, the Government thought that, if Mr. Alder- 


a discussion on Jewish disabilities. ques- 


measure on general grounds, but he thought 


| man Salomons presented a petition, representing the 


grievances to which he was actually subjected after 
his appeal was decided, he would be fairly entitled to 
an act of indemnity. 

The Marquis of Lanspownr hoped that Lord Lynd- 
hurst would bring forward his bill at once, indepen- 
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dently of all allusions to the case of Mp 


Salomons. After some further discussion, tee 
Ry 


read a first time. 
i 
POLITICS AT THE FEAST OF ART 
ArT entertained politics on Saturday at dine 


other words, the Royal Academiciang fave that 8 
feast, now become famous. Present in the Rast 
were the late and the present Premier the “Tas 
the late and actual Chancellor of the Exd 

other Ministers ; several representatives of dj vad 


officers of both services, one or two bankers. « ».) 
sprinkling of first-rate men of letters, men of ‘gad 


and men of wealth, and, of course ; 
. . ’ 4 i 
painters, Garming 

Sir Charles Eastlake, the President, was 
chairman on the oceasion, and he performed the sh. 
sant duties of his post in a manner consistent with ty 
character of the Academy. The Ist of May 
reminded the guests on proposing the health of P; 
Albert, the anniversary of the opening of the : 
om pe “s peeing be name of the Dake tot 
toast of “the Army and Navy,” he did not forget thy 
the Ist of May is the birthday of the old hero, 

The Duke of Wellington said—Mp. President and 
Gentlemen of the Royal Academy, I beg leave to retum 
my thanks to you for the honour you have done me j 
drinking my health with your good wishes fo the amy 
and navy. What I particularly request to call the atten, 
tion of the company to is the fact that this ha PDS to be 
my birthday. (Cheers.) By the favour with wh The 
been received by the Royal Academy, and most partiey, 
larly on this occasion, 1 beg again, as I have 
done before in this assembly, to return thanks for the ayy 
(cheers), though I see present my noble friend the Fint 
Lord of the Admiralty, who is more nearly connected with 
that service. But I have to do no more than to 
to you that both services are duly and highly sensible of 
the honour done to them, and the advantages they dering 
from the approbation of such gentlemen as those who 
compose the assembly I have the pleasure of addressing 
Gentlemen, the services will be rejoiced upon Jearni 
that it is considered they continue to deserve the appr. 
bation of their country. (Cheers.) Both Services, but 
particularly the army, have been involved in great dif. 
culties, but I do not doubt, gentlemen, but that it will tu 
out that the approbation of this company is founded 
a just estimate of the manner in which they have pet 
formed their duty. (Cheers.) It has been highly satis 
factory to me, as it must have been to all of you, to haw 
observed that in the great difficulties and misfortunes 
which all services are liable to, the officers and soldiers ¢ 
the army have conducted themselves as they ought todo, 
(Cheers.) They have shown, under the most difficult cin 
cumstances, the utmost subordination, order, and discipline 
(cheers), and the officers of the navy were in these trials 
the first to provide for the relief of the helpless. (Load 
cheering.) The women and the children (said his Grace, 
with an emphasis and feeling that affected the whole om. 
pany) were all saved—an account was given and rendend 
of every child and woman. (Cheers.) This, gentlemen, 
isa proud fact for the services of this country—it mut 
have been satisfactory to you all, and it shows that, under 
any circumstances, you can rely upon their subordination 
and discipline. (Cheers.) In the name of the army and 
navy I beg to return you thanks for the honour you have 
done them. : 

Soon after this he left the company, to visit Mis 
Burdett Coutts, a visit which many years he has made 
on his birth-day. 

The Chevalier Bunsen acknowledged “ The Foreyn 
Ministers ;” and the President, proposing “ Our Dis 
tinguished Guests,” eulogized the patrons, and far more 
the critics, of art—as Landor, Froude, Sterling, 
Ruskin ; a compliment returned, on the part of the 
former, by the Marquis of Salisbury, who gave “ The 
Health of the President ;” which Sir Charles acknor 
ledged, taking the opportunity to do honour to the 
memory of Turner, and to propose “The Ear of 
Derby.” In proposing this, the President said that 
the professors of the Fine Arts lived in “happy 
ignorance of polities,” a remark which drew from Land 
Derhy, in his reply, the further confession, that one of 
the most satisfactory things that could happen to & 
public man, was to indulge sometimes in that happy 
ignorance of political life, meeting there old opponents, 
and testifying “to that which it is the pride of En- 
clishmen to believe can subsist with political differ- 
ences, namely, the sincere indulgence of personal ‘ 
private friendship.” (Loud cheers.) Subsequently, 
he said,— a 

“ Whatever may be the term of duration of the a 
ment to which Iam proud to belong, T may poorest 
and I believe I shall be support ¢ 
—that by their assistance 
right hon. gentleman on 


indulge the hope 
political friends and a 
and friendly mediation with the . 
my right (Sir C. Wood, we believe), and the right hon. 
gentleman immediately behind me (referring to & po sie 
of Mr. Disraeli which was placed just ca 4 a 4 
lord), we may have an opportunity of testifying 

will to a ple asing and ry fohtful art, by providing 5 
fitting and more adequate locality (loud cheers) Jor ass 
treasures of ancient and modern art, which of late y 
this country has been rapidly accumulating, and ating 
more rapid accumulation of which little more ye 
than that which L hope Government may haye it 
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s4e—a more suitable space for their accom- 
porrer to prov’ 
ion.” (Cheers.) ; “er 
ame off on the same subjec 


pretty duel ¢ 
2 ge a of the Exchequer and the late 
between the ground, and 


* gh fencing on neutral 
: se aly pail, managed to make pretty 
. of it, so that no love was lost. The whole scene 
lng as polities in undress, and making holiday 
isin! a neutral ground. yA 
” PRESIDENT said he had a toast to propose, which 
ia would all hear with the greatest 
“1 to propose to them “the Health 
in Disraeli (cheers), and the 
they might be found 


je was sure they 
ure. He begged t 
of the Right Hon. Benjam 
+, eete of Literature so far as 
interests of > > = Chancellor. of the 
“1, with the usual views of a Chancellor of the 
compatible w 
Exchequer. 


The CHANCELLO 
ith cheers and 


(Cheers and laughter.) 
rn of the Excurqver, who was 
‘ived W applause, after expressing his 
- sense of the high honour, ’ 
«My name has been referred to by noble lord who 
has previously addressed you; but it was in a capacity less 
endearing than that of a member of the republic of letters. 
Sheers and laughter.) I can assure my noble friend, that 
pall made to me in my official capacity to advance 
the arts, will always find a reads ‘sympathy in my breast ; 
hut 1 beg to remind my noble friend and the company I 
have now the gratification ot addressing, that as regards 
the task I attempt to fulfil, the hope so long indulged in, 
that art may find a habitation worthy of its lofty mission, 
is one full of difficulties, and that I must look for aid and 
juarters than I can command, before L 
gan secure success. I cannot forget that, if the House of 
(Commons be applied to for this great object, there sits 
there one who is distinguished for ability, and who is- 
shat Ihave no claim to be—an eminent and successful 
dateman. (Cheers.) If I could be assisted by the noble 
Jord the member for London (cheers and laughter)—if he 
gould but exert his authority im that house, on whatever 
side he may sit, 1 might, indeed, indulge in a hope that I 
could succeed in fulfilling your expectations, and in achiev- 
ing a great result which has bee n too long delayed, and to 
which my noble friend so significantly alluded to-night. 
(Cheers.) I will indulge in the hope from that reference 
that a palace may arise In this great me tropolis, worthy of 
the arts, worthy of the admiration of the foreigner, worthy 
ofthis mighty people, as the becoming emporium where 
all the genius and inventions of man may be centered 
and celebrated; but to accomplish that hope we must en- 
jist all the sympathies of all the parties in the State; and 
it is not to me—one whom a cident has placed ina p \Si- 
tion for which he is not qualified —but to those whose long 
services and the evidences of whose great abilities have 
gained the confidence of the country, you must look, and 
if assisted by the noble lord the member for the City of 
London, then, indeed, the Royal Academy and this com- 
y may expect the accomplishment of that which the Vv 
2 fy en desired ; and, in the hope that the noble lord 
will s0 assist us, I will break through the etiquette of the 
evening, and, with your permission, I will venture to pro- 
poe to you ‘The Health of the Noble Lord the member 
for the City of London.’ ” 
applause.) 
The President, amid renewed laughter, said that he 


said— 


the 


sympathy to other ¢ 


(Great laughter, cheering, and 


Society of Antiquaries. 





had intended to propose that toast, but his intervention 
was unnecessary. He called on them to drink the 
health of Lord J. Russell. 

lord J. Russeus.—Mr. President, I am extremely 
obliged to you and to this company tor adopting and sane- 
tioning the toast which the Chancellor of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Exchequer | 


in the fine arts as he has done in literature, and, as I must 
say, he has done in political science. (Great laughter and 
cheering.) 

These speeches were the salient points of the even- 
ing’s proceedings. The Lord Mayor said a few words 
about the wonderful desire which possessed the corpo- 
ration for the improvement of the city. Lord Rosse 
acknowledged the Royal Society, and Lord Mahon the 
Professor Owen, thanking for 
the Society of Arts, pronounced a kind of funeral ser- 
mon over the Great Exhibition and the vanishing build- 
ing: and Lord Lansdowne said some graceful words 
on behalf of the British Institution. The last toast of 
the evening was, “ The Patrons of Art,” and those who 
opened their galleries to the student and the public 
last year. This was appropriately acknowledged by 
the Earl of Ellesmere. He regretted that the Duke 
of Northumberland and the Marquis of Westminster 
had made their escape, and left him to return thanks, 

If he had, at scareely any inconvenience to himself, done 
that which must have been much more inconvenient to 
others, and had thrown open his gallery, he and they had 
found their best reward in seeing on those walls ample 
proof that good use had been made of such opportunities, 
and that there were men who, without being guilty of ser- 
vile imitation, could contribute to the pleasure of those 
who, without the power to invent, had still the ability to 
admire and appreciate. (Hear.) Speaking in the character 
of a keeper of those “old lamps,” he could assure them it 
would be his study and gratification to afford to those who 
desired to catch from them some sparks of the ancient fire 
every facility they could wish. (Loud cheers.) 

The company soon after rose; and in a bustle of 
apparelling and compliments departed. 


THE BOOKSELLING QUESTION. 

Mr. Craries Diekens presided over a meeting of 
booksellers, men of letters, and others, who share the 
interest taken in the pending dispute between the combi- 
nation of booksellers and the free-traders. Letters 
were read from the under-written gentlemen, regret- 
ting that they could not attend, and expressing general 
concurrence in the views of the free-traders :—Mr. 
Cobden, M.P., Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, Professor de Morgan, Mr. Henry Cole, Mr. James 
Wilson, M.P., Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., Mr. George 
Combe, Mr. J. R. M‘Culloch, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., Mr. R. Chambers, of Edinburgh, Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, Mr. R. W. Mackay, Mr. A. D. Rich, Mr. R. W. 
Proctor, Dr. Pereira, and others. Mr. Carlyle’s letter 
ran as follows :— 








“Chelsea, May 3, 1852. 
Unluckily I shall not be able to attend your meet- 
ing on Tuesday evening, but I ean have no hesitation in 
testifying my concurrence with the object of it, which I 
understand, in brief, to be free-trade in books, or the first 
step in a course leading straight towards that. Free- 
trade in respect of books, and indeed of most other objects, 


” SIR, 


to that !—of which duties, I perceive, financg alone, and 
free trade alone, will by no means be found td be the same. 
But such considerations lie far beyond our present busi- 
ness, and must not be more than alluded to here. 

“ What alone concerns us here is to remark that the 
sent system of book publishing disc’ none of t 
duties, less and less makes even the appearance of discharg- 
ing them; and indeed as I believe is, by the nature of 
case, incapable of ever in any perceptible degree discharg- 
ing any of them in the times that now are. A century 
ago, there was in the bookselling-guild—if never any roy- 
alty of spirit, as how could such be looked for there ?—yet 
a spirit of solid merchanthood, which had its value in re- 
gard to the prosaic facts of literature, and is ever to be 
thankfully remembered there. Of this solid merchant 
spirit, if we take the victualling and furnishing of such an 
enterprise as Samucl Johnson’s English Dictionary for its 
English feat (as perhaps we jusdly may), and many a 
Memoires, Encyclopedia Britannica, &., in this country 
and in others for its lower, we most gratefully admit the real 
usefulness, respectability, and merit to the world. But in 
later times, owing to many causes which have been active, 
not on the book guild alone, such spirit has been di- 
minishing, and has now as good as disai without 
hope of resuscitation in that quarter. The spirit of the 
book trade, it is mournfully evident, is that of modern 
trade generally, no better and no worse—a hand-to-mouth 
spirit, incapable of ever again paying for even a Johnson's 
Dictionary ; not what I can call a merchant spirit, but (on 
the great or on the small scale) a shopkeeper one. Such 
is the melancholy fact, so far as my experience and obser- 
vation have taught me to form an opinion. If my vote is 
inquired of in the matter, I grieve to say, and am not con- 
scious of either anger or of favour in saying, it is authen- 
tically this which leads me—and, indeed, has long since led 
me—to inter that the publishing guild, taking large wages 
for doing indispensable work, and quite omitting to do it, 
is in no safe or lasting position before the publie, and will 
prove incapable of standing, unless it can eseape being in- 
quired into. If the public itself (as I by no means believe, 
or ever beheved) is adequate, by free trade or otherwise, to 
remunerate literature, the public ought to have at least a 
chance of trying to do it. The present system, by which 
above one-half of the selling price of a book (‘from 55 to 
65 per cent., including advertisements’) is paid over to a 
man or set of men, not who write it, or print it, or bind it, 
or make paper for it, but who show it across the eounter 
and draw in the money, remained, to all who look at it in 
this point of view, one of the most astonishing ever seen 
in human commerce, and seems to me, in these days, des- 
tined to speedy abrogation when once the public got 
eye on it, 

“ My own interest in the business, I confess, is not of a 
lively nature; nor are my hopes for the world, from such 
a revolution, what they once might have been: but such 
is, and has long been, my view of the case now come in 
hand. No duty being done to literature but a shopkeep- 
ing one, let us have at least the eligible kind of shopkeep- 
ing—your 55 per cent. reduced gradually (as we find it m 
America just now) to 15 or to 10, with books about half 
the price they now bear, and with twenty times, or forty 
times, as many readers to them as now—after that, we 
shall see. 

“In haste, I remain, sir, yours very truly, 
(Signed) “T. CARLYLE. 





is by no means the ultimatum one aspires to, or the perfect 
condition that will satisfy the world’s want in the matter; 
very far from that in many cases; and in the case of lite- 
rature, farther than in any other whatsoever. But surely, 
in all cases, and in that of literature too, free-trade is 
better than trade unjustly crippled by monopolies which 
are merely blind and greedy; in present circumstances, 
free-trade were a clear improvement ; and moreover, in the 


has somewhat irregularly proposed. (Cheers and laughter.) | critical disposition of the world, it is a first stage through 


I thought I was safe from being called 
this evening, because I remembered that last year, you 


| 
| 


on in the course of | which all faulty things must pass, and only beyond and 


after trial of which can any progress that will prove true 


said, as the Lord Mayor of London was not present, you | and lasting be looked for. For the rest, I fear there are 
expected me to return thanks for him, and, as I saw the | 


Mayor was present this evening, | imagined I should 
beexeused. (Laughter and cheers.) 
allusions the Chancellor of the Exch quer has made, whe- 
ther they were in jest or earnest, or in both (laughter), my 
efforts shall be used to \ 
Royal Academy. (Cheers.) No one knows better than 
the President himself that we were, as all Governments 
vill be, afraid of taking the responsibility of fixing on a 
ite for the building, We knew, if it were placed in the 
middle of the town, we should be told the pictures would 
be spoiled by the smoke, and dust, and crowds of idle boys 
(laughter), and that if it were placed at some distance from 
the city we should be told we were 


the 


putting them where 
le could not reach them, and the objects of art 
id be beyond their power to visit. In this ditticulty we 
called on you to fix a site, and a commission was appointed, 
Ms neither the Government nor the commission, as it 
pened, assisted each other in fixing on the new site 
(laughter), and so nothing was done. It is a difficult 
matter to give satisfaction in such a case, and it will take 
ch awd the best course, but [ hope we may at 
ap successful. Iam glad to hear from my noble friend 
Karl of Derby the sentiment to which I shall certainly 

y Tespond, that differences of polities do not inter- 
rupt or dissolve private friendships. (Loud cheers.) I 
ventured last year to observe that it was remarkable how 
rs Persons eminent in the arts had succeeded in lite- 
oat and that we had no better works than those written 
¥ painters who at the same time were at the head of their 
any oft bet I stated that I had not remarked that 
ofc) on great in literary eminence had shown simi- 
5 Clency in the art of painting. (Cheers and laughter.) 
mg ir Mr. Macaulay were both famous in litera- 
om des do not know that either of them could pro: 
omen picture equal to any in this room. Now, this is an 
Rao yet remains open for the Chancellor of the 
i ner (cheers and laughter) ; and, as he has succeeded 


280 many things already, I hope he 





With respect to the | 


| 
| 
| 
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few branches of human industry—and most clearly litera- 
ture is not one of them—in which the shopkeeper spirit 
(so we may callit for the sake of definition) will suffice to 
regulate ‘production and distribution’ according to the 


| world’s real want and interest: in regard to very many 
provide a better habitation for the | 


there is perpetually needed a generous merchant spirit 
(which it may be feared free-trade and active competition 
will not much tend to develop among us): and in regard 
to some, there is needed a spirit higher than any kind of 
merchandise, and not looking to profit and loss for advice 
at all. Now, certainly, beyond all other objects, literature 
in its higher forms belongs to this latter class; to these 
two latter classes it belongs in all forms of it that have any 
value to mankind; for the mere shopkeeper spirit, looking 
only to the visible vicinity, and sharpened into ever greater 
eagerness for immediate returns, is smitten with eternal 
incompetence in even the finance of literature, and can do 
no good whatever there that would not otherwise be done, 
and does immensities of mischief there which perhaps 
might otherwise remain undone. 

“ All this is true even of the finance of literature :—and, 
alas! literature has many elements besides the financial, 
and far more important to it than the financial; in regard 
to all of which it would so gladly cease to be anarchic, and 
become well ordered, and well governed, if it only could. 
Truly, to consider how sdciety at present stands related to 
literature may well fill the thinking man with astonish- 
ment, with anxiety, almost with terror. The duties of 
society towards literature in those new conditions of the 
world are becoming great, vital, inexpressibly intricate, 
little capable of being done or understood at present, but 
all-important to be understood and done, if society will 
continue to exist with it, and it along with society. From 





the highest business of spiritual culture and the most sacred 
interests of men, down to the lowest economic and ephe- 
meral concerns where ‘ free press’ rules supreme, society 
may see itself, with all its sovereignties and parliaments, 
depending on the thing it calls literature, and bound, 


will try to sueceed | under incalculable penalties, to very many duties in regard 


“John Chapman, Esq., publisher, 142, Strand.” 

| Mr. John Chapman being invited to state the posi- 
| tion of the “ underselling booksellers,” with regard to 
| the Booksellers’ Association, read a very long and able 
| paper, setting forth the whole subject. He described 
| the Association as one which originated, and was or- 
| ganized with the view of keeping the price of books 
| artificially high. He met the argument that free-trade 
would decrease the number of booksellers, by asserting 
| that unrestrained competition would accurately deter- 
mine the number of booksellers necessary for the 
eflicient distribution of books, and that it was by no 
means certain any great reduction would follow from 
free-trade. He pointed out the fact that there were 
many booksellers who did not, and would not belong 
to the Association, and many others who had been 
coerced into joining it. He showed that one at least 
of the great monopolist booksellers undersold in his 
dealings with that portion of the trade intimately con- 
nected with him, which he called an “ unconscious 
inconsistency” on the part of Mr. Murray. On the 
whole, what he contended for was, that “every author 
and every publisher should be able to fix his own con- 
ditions of sale.” He justified this by referring to the 
known laws of commerce, which prove that the main- 
tenance of a fixed price is impossible, unless by means 
of an external force, which invariably deadens the 
trade to which it is applied. 

The rest of the proceeeings consisted in the moving 
of certain resolutions; Mr. Babbage moved, and Mr. 
Robert Bell seconded, the first :— 

“The principles of Free-trade having now been estab- 
lished by experienee, as well as by argument, it is the 
ypinion of this meeting that they ought to be applied to 
books as to all other articles of commerce.” 

This was opposed by Mr. Trelawney Saunders, on 
the ground that the obnoxious regulations were in- 
vended to protect the profits of the retailer from the 
competition of the large publisher, and that Free-trade 
would reduce those profits. Mr. Willis, a retailer, 
followed in the same track, only he used stronger lan- 
guage. The meeting, he said “was called to crush 
booksellers’ profits.” (Cries of “No, no.”) It was 
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so. Books were advertized at a certain price. When 
a copy was ordered, the retailer could get no discount. 
How, then, was he to live? Mr. Sotheron, another 
retailer, took a similar view. Amendments were 
moved, and withdrawn; and the original resolution 
carried, 

Opposition having proved ineffectual, the second re- 
solution was moved by Mr. Charles Knight, seconded 
by Mr. Tom Taylor, and supported by Mr. Bush. 

“ That the principles of the Booksellers’ Association are 
not only opposed to those of Free-trade, but are extremely 
tyrannical and vexatious in their application, and result 
in keeping the prices of books much higher than they 
otherwise would be, thus restricting their sale, to the in- 
jury of authors, the public, and all connected with lite- 
rature.” 

The third resolution was moved by Professor New- 
man, and seconded by Professor Ansted. 

“That this meeting considers the peculiarity of the 
book-trade, viz., that the publisher fixes and advertizes 
the retail price of his publications, no valid argument for 
the maintenance of the present restrictive systein, and that 
the less the office of promoting the retail sale is centralised 
in the publisher, and the more it devolves on the local 
booksellers, the better for the commerce of literature.” 

Professor Owen moved, and Dr. Lankester seconded, 
the fourth resolution. 

“That the trade restrictions, falling as they do with pe- 
culiar severity upon books of a comparatively limited cir- 
culation, greatly retard the spread of the higher branches 
of science and philosophy, by rendering it unprotitable, 
and indeed dangerous, to publish works devoted to them.” 

Mr. F. O. Ward and Mr. John Chapman moved and 
seconded the fifth resolution, which was supported by 
Mr. George Cruikshank, and ineffectually opposed by 
Mr. Saunders. 

Mr. Ward moved, “ That experience having repeatedly 
shown, that trades with artificially high profits and a small 
market, gain by being forced into the natural system of 
low profits and a large market, this meeting is of opinion, 
that the abolition of the present restrictions, so far trom 
injuring the bookselling business, will greatly benetit it.” 

These resolutions were all carried, and after some 
discussion it was resolved that they should be fairly 
copied and transmitted to Lord Campbell, together 
with a letter from Mr. Charles Dickens, stating the 
reasons why they declined appointing a deputation to 
wait upon him, as they could not consent to defer to 
his arbitration or abandon the position they had 
assumed, 


Letters appeared in the Morning Herald of the 
same day, which had passed between Mr. Seeley and 
Mr. John Chapman. Mr. Seeley wished to be allowed to 
attend the meeting, and Mr. Chapman declined to in- 
vite him. Mr. Seeley then charged Mr. Chapman with 
declining to attend the meeting at Stratheden House, 
and refusing to admit him as spokesman of the book- 
sellers at the meeting above described. The explanation 
of this seeming impropriety of conduct is very simple. 
Mr. Chapman was informed of the meeting at Lord 
Campbell’s too late to afford him time to consult with 
his colleagues, and he refused to act without them. As 
to refusing to invite Mr. Seeley, Mr. Chapman stated 
that the meeting of Wednesday at his house was called 
for a special purpose ; and that if Mr. Seeley were in- 
vited, other prominent members of the Booksellers’ 
Association ought to be invited also, and he should not 
have room for them. 





BRITISH ANTI-STATE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 
THE report of this body, read at the annual meeting, 
on Wednesday, states that they had, during the year, 
sent deputations to nearly one hundred towns, from 
Aberdeen in the north to the other extremity of the 
kingdom. The public meetings had been large and 
animated, and though discussion had sometimes taken 
place, in no case had they failed to adopt the society's 
principle. A monthly meeting had also been held 
during the winter, in London, at which addresses on 
given topics had been delivered in the hearing of a con- 
siderable number who had not attended previous meet- 
ings. The committee had issued several new popular 
tracts, and had commenced a series intended to give a 
complete exposition of the state-church system. ‘The 
literary scheme for inculeating the society's principles 
by means of general literature had been successfully 
launched ; several thousand volumes of the “ Library 
for the Times” having been circulated. The agitation for 
the repeal of the Maynooth Endowment Act had led the 
committee to give their support to the movement avainst 
all state-patronage of religion. The agitation, it was 
predicted, would greatly accelerate the solution of'a wider 
question, as it would be increasingly felt that grants 
to Roman Cuatholies in Ireland could not justly be with- 
drawn, and at the same time the Irish church and the 
presbyterian regium donum maintained. 

The most important resolution agreed to was adopted 
on the motion of Mr. Edward Miall, editor of the 
Nonconformist. It recommended “ that, in the pros- 
pect of a general election, the meeting earnestly ex- 


| 


| 





horted the opponents of state connexion with religion 
to avail themselves of the facilities it afforded for the 
furtherance of their views by supporting anti-state 
church candidates.” 


ELECTION MATTERS. 
Sr Frirzroy Kerry wooed the brawny electors of 
East Suffolk on Saturday, at.Ipswich. He was se- 
verely taxed by several electors, notably by Mr. Haward, 
a tenant farmer, who seemed particularly well ac- 
quainted with all the ins and outs, the windings and 


Sir 





vagaries of the coquet of so many constituencies. 
Fitzroy met with great opposition; but brass stood 
him in the stead of a clean conscience, and he parried 
| the home-thrusts of the usual impromptu commentators 
in the crowd with more or less success. One thing, 
| however, was but too manifest. He had been a Free- 
trader, and voted for Free-trade ; he now professed the 
creed of Protection, and his readiness to vote for it. 
There was a strong party who, if they were not Free- 
traders, were decidedly against Lord Derby. Mr. John 
Houghton was proposed by the section who, vehe- 
mently rejecting Kelly, rejected alike Derby and Rus- 
sell. As Mr. Houghton declined to go to the poll, thy 
Solicitor-General was declared duly elected. 
Mr. Layard, [of Nineveh} late Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, has been addressing the @lectors of 
Aylesbury. 


Mr. Lindsay, the well-known ship-owner, is put up | 


| for Dartmouth. He met the electors last week, and, 


in replying to an attack upon him by a Tory elector, 


| gave the following inter¢ ting account of his fortunes: 

“ He should be the last to mention a word about himself 
had he not been taunted with falsehood. He was told he 
was a mere commonplace shipbroker. God knew he was 
commonplace enough once. Ife was the architect of his 
| own fame, and he hoped no one would despise him on that 
account. (Cheers.) He was but a young man now, and 
at the of fourteen he was left an orphan boy to push 
his way in thé world. He lett Glasgow to tind his way to 
Liverpool with 4s. 6/7. only in his pocket, and so poor was 
he that the captain of a steamer had pity on him, and told 
him that he would give him his passage if he would trim 
the coals in the coalhole He did so, and 
thus worked his pi Hie remembered that the fire- 
man gave him a part of his homely dinner, and never had 
he ate a dinner with such relish, for he felt that he had 
wrought for it and earned it; and he wished the young to 
listen to this statement—he had derived a lesson from that 
voyage which he had never forgot. (Cheers.) i 
pool he remained for seven weeks before he could get 
employment ; he abode in sheds, and +s, 6¢. maintained 
him, until at last he found shelter in a West Indiaman; 
he entered as a boy, and before he was nineteen he had 
risen to the command of an Indiaman. At 23, he retired 
from the sea, his friends, who when he wanted assistance 
had given him none, having left him that which they 
could no longer keep. He settled on shore; his career 
had been rapid; he had acquired prosperity by close in- 
dustry, by constant work, and by keeping ever in view 
that great principle of doing to others as you would be 
done by. (Cheers.) And now, instead of being a common- 
place shipbroker, he would tell them that at 35—for he 
was no older—what was the amount of business which the 
firm which he had established, and was at the head of and 
the acting partner in, trensacted. During the last year 
alone their charters executed amounted to upwards of 700, 
and this year it bade fair to be larger. The amount of 
their insurances was 3,000,0007, sterling; they had shipped, 
as contractors, upwards of 100,000 tons of coal, and up- 
wards of 150,000 tons of iron. They had imported in the 
famine year, as brokers, 1,500,000 quarters of corn. (Hear, 
hear.) “Then, as to the next charge, that he was no ship- 
owner, and did not own a ton of slipping. In consequence 
of this statement he had been induced to copy out a list of 
the ships in which he owned a proportionate rate, and was 
managing owner of all, a large and high class of British 
built ships. He then read a list of 18 vessels, besides 
steamers and others, ranging from 860 to 310 tons burden, 
the total tonnage bei 21,002—the largest portion of 
which he owned himself, and was manager for the whole.” 
(Loud cheers.) 


| 





of the steamer. 





sage. 








Cry 





Tull. 
He declares against the reimposition of a duty on corn, 
but advocates “ the readjustment of those taxes which 
press so heavily upon the shipping interests of the 


Lord Goderich has addressed the clectors of 





fr: 
and 
tion of members.” 


A the Sti 


rtening of the duration of Parliaments, 








a careful reconsideration of the present distribu- 


As the General Election approaches, the activity of 
the Irish Catholies increas A document was issued 
at the end of last weck, to the Catholie electors of Tre- 
land, by the Defence Association, signed by the now 
notorious name of Wilberforce. It has been called 
forth by the efiort made to pledge Members of Parlia- 
ment against the Maynooth grant, which it calls “an 
instalment of justice to Ireland.” 

John of Tuam has declared in favour of Saxon can- 
didates, like Mr. Sheriff Swift, for Lrish constituencies. | 
This is an important accession. What now becomes | 
of the ery of nationality raised by Young Ireland, and | 
formerly supported by St. Jarlath ? 

Considerable activity is visible in the Tower Hamlets, 
which leads to the conclusion that the contest there 








At Liver- | 


country.” He also advocates the extension of the suf: + 


ill be asl ) Prien. 
will be asharp one. Mr. Ayrton, Mp 
son, and Mr. William Newton, have ato 
during the week, to explain their Views, pes 
is a sound radical, and at a meeting. wom 
held at Bethnal-green, it was resolved 
= dlrs as s that » 
Thompson were entitled to the support a and Me, 
A similar meeting was held at Hackney at 
when, although considerable opposition was rat 
to Mr. George Thompson, a resoluti 

erento ot SprOving op 


both candidates, was agreed to, 








Mr. Leeman, who was considered safe and 
| Milner, have withdrawn their pretensions a¢ ¥ : 
| This leaves Hy nry Vineent in a the 


more favour, 
Butt, Q.C., who rivals Mr, Freshfiela iy 


his adventures, wocings, and rebuffs with «& 
cies, at 
Harwich. 


posit ion. 


Mr. Isaae 


nstituen. 
| as offered himself for. 
What a splendid instance of high ambition 


home and abroad, h 





PROFESSOR NEWMAN’S LECTURE ON 
| ENGLAND'S PLACE AND DUTY IN EUROPRS 
(Concluded.) 


1. “ We ought nor to vacillate.” 
itself. Whig, 


} comes 


va Inconsistent effort 
Lory, and Radical, will agree, that England he. 
contemptible if she does not kaow her own Mind~if she 
holds different language in successive years ~if she und 
to-day what she did yesterday. There can be no party as 
us who seriously approve of keeping up fleets and embasgi fe 
| i D * ETD asles fo 
| patronage to the Ministry, and for nothing else. But yagi) 

} 18 far worse than nothing: it involves treachery and Vasenens 


















States and peopies (like the noble and unfortunate Siej isn: 
trust our strongly ex, l thies, act on the expeet ) 
of our support, anc s cruelly abandoned, What 
allies, then, in i 


ruc 
t? What influence 
. t? What influence can we 
lave tl we change rr 
All know in w 
powers ar 





tent, and hence their suecess, Bat 
to be a very deep statesman to know 





for En TT 
what she 


Lean remember that Mr. Canni 
Prime Minists a Beet into the Levant, which fought ke 
battle of Navarino; and that the Duke of Wellington, as Prime 
Minister, apologize:! for the battle as a mistake. We su 


constitutionalists in Spain and Por 





gal up toa certain date, 















} and then, in 1547, we crushed the « Ututionalists of Portugd, 
We would fight against Naples in a quarrel about sulphur, bus 
not to save the hereditary libert of the Sicilians, of whom 
(when it was convenient) we had sumed the protectorate, 
While constitutional Hungary was triumphant, a was not yet 
embittered agaiust all monarchy, we would not risk a war wh 







a to hinder an interv 





ion which we deplored; yet, whe 
a war with Russia to save fer 
' s. | we lave offended Rassia in the 
Dardanelles, v ratify her in Holstein, so far as to bring Au. 
trian armies into Haruburg, and give a stab to freedom ad 
Protestantism in North Germany. Our envoy in Italy eno 
rages Italian liberty in 1548,—cautiously, yet so as fully toms 
nilest’ English svimpathies. ‘ tome, righteously and 
legally s unjustly crushed by nee: her unhappy re 
fugees ated with inhospitality by our Maltese 
Governor, an me Minister defends him by gratuitous 
slander on the exiles! Who would have suspected that anti. 
papal England would dread an unpapal Rome fF} 

nu fket, to what results in Europe can we point as won by ow 





cause 













Soon alte 






rade 


















vast exertions and sacrifices? Which of all the nations is 
grateful to us? Which of all ean be conscious that it would be 
the worse off if Engl: > the last 150 vears had lain under 
the waves? Or how ar surselves better off than if we had 
been strictly neutral the eventy years ? 

All will allow the into hle evils of vacillation; bat few 


seem duly to take to heart that if is the besetting sin of every 








Sree and wia y rnmenut. We have no fixed and secret senate 
like that of old Rome, conducting all foreign affairs coherently, 
ordering armies, finances, « iries, treaties, embassies, 
As the Sovereign cannot overrule the Ministry, there is abso 


lutely no organ whatever to secure consisteney in our action. 
Ona change of Ministry, all foreign powers count that there 


will be a 




















change in our foreign poli Thus England stultiies 
herself. If this is inevitable, ought not Tories, Whigs, and 
every other order of statesmen, gree that it is far better to 
withdraw our fleets and embassies ? If a domestic occurrence, 
such as a change of Mi , is to deceive our alkes or friends, 
what else do we hecome but a snare and a nuisance to Europe? 
We entice, and almost compel, foreign states to intrigue Im our 

| internal affairs. 
2. But, again. ‘ Nor ought our hassadors to counteract 
; One another.” This now is to be ¢ lated on, except when 








they all chime in with despotism. For the despotic courts, by 

alternate flattering and bullying, count that they can at last get 

a supple ambassador. Through the Hungarian war, It Was i 

torious that the policy and tone of Lord Ponsonby and of Sir 

Stratford Canning were strikingly at variance. The only cur 
yee 








is to abandon fixed emlassies, which belong to a past age, and@ 
Europe stem, nre now useless or mischievous. A fited 
embassy in an aggressive despotic court 18 liable to be cor 


sre, and undoes the influence of coustitu- 
» who live in daily courtesy with grea 





1 j 


rupted by the atmosy 
tional Engl I 














criminals, learn to look gently or approvingly on giganticerime. 
A fixed embassy should not be th bet the exception. — 
3. * Nor ought our ministry to larkness over our prili- 





ciples and purposes,” cy exntte it inlaence ort 
bad men, \cept as a direct threat of war. Ttis weighed, not by 
truthand rizhteousness, but bycannon-balls, No secretlettercas 
make a tyrant blush, nor stir a nation into enthusiasm. Besides, 
the secret systen most mischievous importance to the 
hints and mild phras id (so to say) to the winks, and tothe 
personality, of an em hence it is a dangerous vehicle 
SE Coenen « nourable power and to 

ions, nor the British 
eedings, even after 
guide to our future. 
t of Syria, in 1840, is the most 


decre 


gives a 












good cause. 
public, know the mof 
the facts are public : 
Of our recent Bux 






ean wars, tha 


famous: but b any of us know why we € ngaged in 0 
have heard three reasons; but know not which to rece - sot with 
> } i i DI 
who of us could have guessed that our ministry — ewe 





e Pope by foree? 4 
> eid so? If the King of 


Louis Bonaparte to restore 
Italian can assuredly assert why we _— 
Naples » now to run away, and the Neapolitans and Sicians 
were to establish a government, as orderly and wise, as ee 
sent tyranny is horrible, the oppressed people is unable 4 me 
see, or to know, probably, whether we should join the rer 
in erushing their om, or resolutely sustain it ages 
agyression % What wore severe can be said of a foreign Py 
which pretends to moral influence ? And this flows out 0 “ 
secret system. It would be easy to show the same leads us 
lose in peace all that we have hardly earned in war, 

















* Vide Leader, No, 110. 
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When t conflict with Napoleon was terminated, 
-- Oo he what principle we had been fighting ;— 
we had foro ‘“ restrain the tyrannous encroac hment of a 
which really —_) fer victory as though no tyranny but Na- 
da : nat 3 
re ; s formidable ; and we ensured to Europe despotism, 
, , ‘ l t Y * 1 Y 
es mg srrections, invasion, # I the past a id the impend- 
— ae When ministers a owed to w ielda vast power, 
= y' ct that they shall give public reasons for 
ht at least to insi ; reusons for 
po ari uw Lord’ Castlereagh woul not have 
‘ ag Treaty of Vienna had he been expected publicly to 
defend the details.* 
Again: Secrecy ma 
heforehand ; hence pt lic € 
the time of action arrives. 











ige does: 


kes it impossible to form public opinion 
nthusiasm is not forthconung when 
Defenders of the late ministry 


lians becanse it feared 





sict 













abs ed the 
heard to say, that it abandon ‘ omg i 
me Buglish publig would not st them Why . how 
poe pd 2 “Who of us can pr ssibly t 4] the web of diplo- 
wat blue book comes out a year aft the facts; and th ns 
Jast a few persons who have much k is re get some ae 
¢ ta partial one only) into the case The ish public to 
opt js kept in total ignorance that we hav any 1 
ons to Sicily more than to Fr A 2 co Dar — i ns : 
J ade of the apat! selfishness of the pub 
eomplaint 18 mad  aoieianeee ot ee ee a 


If Bngland is to be a moral po re 
her acts. Her state papers sou 
from broad and fund amental 
jished on the day of de v 
ny, most of all w hen Pa j 
rueation is a atime of 

t of “* nex 1 
ret strictly for details of 





» short, morally reasoned 
and ordinarily pub- 
te of Parliament ; 





wholly une 
y fi 
milit 





versity of secr 


ry movements 








eed to be secret; but a gr 
thir 


i -onspirators and tyrants 1 ' 
‘ste with ing to gain by it, and 


gate, with an honourab'e cause, ! 
everything to lose. 4 
Publicity would not all at o 
to, the habit of dealing on broad m 
can be right between nations wy 
god disastrous. A war or pee 
concisely expounded, is asst 
r intellect is the tribunal 
plead, will our foreign and colonial be « 
4, “Nor ought we to adm 
national right the private dec 
Many of our inconsistencies rise out of uncerta nties concerning 
right principle. To recover a few hundred pounds for Don 
Pacifico we blockaded Athens, spent and destroyed a hundred- 


as no 
nee secur 
ral 
er-like s 
e which cannot be popularly and 
vt till the 
statesmen 





y is unjust 





ully a bad cause. 
before which 

























fold of the sum claimed, and risked widespread hostility. et 
when an Englishman is brutally eut down in the streets of 
Tuscany we revenge him by meek notes that receive insulting 
replies. Here the principle is in controversy, whether a private 

travelling in a foreign 


Baglishman voluntarily residing or 


tection of British law. If 
yet such treaties 
.3 


country, ought to be under the pr 
there is a treaty to this effect, of cor 
may be ordinarily undesiral If there is no treaty, one wou 
think that no external juri se, except 

the extreme cases which justify intervention even on hehg 
i own law for the 


he 1s; 













liction should inté 


















strangers. By claiming to enforce our ‘ 
tection of our subjects abroad we involved selves in war with 
China, and are now again in war with Bi These wars must 
beendless; and unless checked by abandoning our principle of 


interference, threaten ruin to our Indian empire by its own 
h. Far more discriminating has hitherto been the con- 
of the United States. W itizens trade or travel 
voluntarily, they have left t! the laws of the foreign 
country: but now they are undertaking to enforce 
humanity on Japan, which murders or encages sailors driven 
by tempests on her shores. The distinction hetween voluntary 
and involuntary approach to a country seems to me here the 
cardinal point. But pardon me this 4 ion: I had meant 
to say, that all such questions oug e solemnly and publicly 
debated by Parliaments, not sett! a private study by a 
learned jurist or historian. Where party spirit does not inter- 
vene, English assemblies have k of t wisdom 
Did our Parliament leave to local a ; 
questions, and the mere application of prin . 
more time to great moralities, it would be far more di 
& far higher service 
5. “Non, if forced into war, ought we to attack nentrals.”” 1 
dobelieve many of my hearers will be amazed at my protruding 








em to 
bravely 





























this axiom. Many : t aware that this is our habitual 
practice and an avowed policy, to which no State in Europe has 
contributed so vehemently as England I do not now speak of | 
our having the other day attacked a neutral and inoffensive tribe 
of Kaffirs, and of having added them to our enemies by ravaging 


their country. This, no doubt, will be disowned as a mistake. 
But it was no mistake, when, bh wing resolved to invade Afyhan- 
istan, we occupied the independent and neutral country of Sinde 
as passage-ground. That act of violence ithe Sinde war; 
and our conquest of Sinde precipitated the Seikhs upon India, 
with along train of war, calamity, confusion of all moral prin- 
Gple, and infinite embarrassments to come 

_ See now how evil breeds its like 
Sinde to aid our Afhan war st »pped the mouths of o 
shen Russia, in November, 1848, occupied the Danubian princi- 


| 
ities with a view to the invasion of Hungary We did not 
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ir muuisters 





ck Turkey in h sistance to this violation of her soil, for we 
had a had conscience 
Bat it is from the seas that we pri attack neutrals. 
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1 gall mer- 
, neutral 


We are assailed by France, we ri 
chant vessels which dare to tra 











interests, of indefinite amount e will and 
convemence of any one power vellig ormity is 
Politely called the law of bi e. By git in 1798 we 





starved to death 20,000 oppressed Gen 
children, in order to capture 
“with the honours of war,” as soon as the 
molated. This is like sta} hing a friend throug! 
toprick an enemy who runs behind him. — 
took nine months in perpetrating; and we 


, men, women, and 
ered 





a French army 







, when 


from our ships we saw the starving ladies gather s and 
ieging roots on the green embankments. Our two ferocious 
attacks on Denmark, a peaceful and friendly power, were a still 


»in a war fever, we for- 
it all wisdom, in the 
x of blockade, it is 


more marvellous example how, wh 
get all moral principle, and, of con 
struggle for immediate y ictorv. 
the nuisance which makes w 
Neutrality. War beeo 

our Medite e 
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“Oh! it will cause 
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6. “Nor ought 
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r abandoning fre 
r whom we had prin ‘ipally 
we had solemnly ac 
h overwhelmed by despotic 


* The immediate cons: 

1814 was, that the ni 
fonght, and whose 
ledged, 
Nolence 





know- 





» constit 
Sicily and Spain,- were 


» Spain we aided to r fr trenel i 
alder leliver from’French armies in the 
Frat strug against Nap leon, in order to see it subdued by 
t em armies at the command of the Holy Alliance This was 
isa ~" 
by au odious and dreadful sight: but we ourselves caused it, 


not protesting aloud for Poland and Italy in 1814. 
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Our unjust occupation of | 


If | 


most inevitable geographical limits." If Russia will attack 
Hungary, we may aid to repel Russian regiments from Hun- 
garian soil: but by what moral, logical, or physical necessit; 
does it force us to blockade or bombard St. Petersburg? In 
1832, we made war on the Dutch forces in Antwerp; but we 
kept peace with Holland on the seas and everywhere else. If 
we wish to defend Sicily in Sicily, Rome in Rome, Hungary in 
Hungary, we are able to do something more or less effectual ; 
and certainly with the least possible risk of moral principle. 
But the moment that we justify attacks on innocence, peace, 
and industry, by the mere plea that this conduces to victory, 
we go adrift on an unknown and incalculable ocean. Suppose 
that, in order to carry on war ‘‘ more vigorously,” we sail to 
attack St. Peters! r. It may be that the Emperor yields, to 
seve his capital. Good! But it may also be, that he is fanati- 
cally obstinate. We then either retire abashed at our own 
empty threats, or we lay his city in ashes, enrage our good 
friends the Russian people, rouse their patriotism against us, | 
aud only do worse harm to the Hungarians. Moreover, to 
hombard St. Petersburg, is to ruin hundreds of English mer- 
chants, and would thus raise among ourselves a powerful party 
favourable to the enemy. It is as unjust to call the commercial 

ifish hecartse they deprecate having to pay for a war with 
fortunes, as to expect provision — to feed a town 
The ferocious Roman policy of habitually carrying 
~my's heart makes war essentially immoral, as an 
tion for alimited wrong. It is energetic! Yes! 

















in famine. 
war to the et 
unlimited ret 
as it is to stab a man, beeause he will not pey us five shillings ! 
7. “ We ought nor to be too timid to speak trath publicly.” 

} : k 





,Ositively enjoin silence on we 





T admit that ] 







idence may 
im and Switzerland. 
follows that we have no ordinary publie duties in Europe. Ido 
not treat that opinion as absurd. It might be urged that Eng- 
land is like a wounded warrior, whose first duty was to heal his 
own wounds, before encountering fresh foes. Our National 
Debt is our wound. From 1823 onward, when we did not dare 
even to protest aloud for the liberties of Spain, which we saved 
from Napoleon to abandon to the despots whom we had set up 
er, —our only wise policy (in my individual judgment) 
wa withdraw our fleets, economize, pay our debt, and nurse 
our strength for future service. If any one still says, wre are too 
weak to dare to speak truth Mis is the policy he ought to enjoin. 
Sut if, since 1849, it is too dangerous to be passive —if, wounded 





In pow 











or unwounded, we must defend ourselves—if armed neutrality | 


is more expensive than a decided second part in limited war—f 


on these grounds it is right to be ready for contest, it is cow- | 


and folly alike to shut our mouths through fear. The 
of the despots against an English minister who speaks 
plain truth in our Parliament, is some measure of the formidable 
nature of the weapon which we hold against them. The speak- 
ing of truth in English public life would before long overthrow 
tyrannies in Europe. For freedom is an atmosphere, truth is a 
subtle spirit. It pervades foreign countries, it breaks through 
the barriers of despots; it invades their quiet, it overturns their 
» plans Therefore they hate it, they dread it, they 
persecute it; therefore they cannot afford Freedom to exist in 
their neighbourhood. But the ministers and statesmen who 
urge and entreat us not to speak truth too loudly, hereby con- 
fess that they are themselves already half enslaved. They warn 
us what will next come, if despotism be confirmed, and they 
point us to the wise course of doing the opposite of what they 
st 

ally, to what positive conduct do these negations point ? 
I know that if it be ever so right for 1, m conjunction 
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elal« 











1 England, 
with the United States, to take an initiative in Europe, there is 
no time for the formation of a public opinion for that. Events 
must stir and guide opinion. But I willimagine a new revolu- 
tion to neutralize the forces of France; and I then ¢ What 
ought we do, if some of the oppressed nations make insurrec- 
tion? If National Independence be our own right, if Legitimacy 
is indeed of value, if we would not be vomplices in Tyranny, 
we surely cannot desire—none of the great parties in England 
could desire—to aid the despots. All will in word avow neu- 
trality, as the least thing which we owe to the nations. But we 
are apt to profess neutrality, yet by an unjust interpretation, 
and through the odious Law of Blockade, practically to take 
part against the insurgents. If we would be truly neutral, we 
must recognise both contending parties alike, and defend our 
commerce to both alike, so as to enable both alike to traflic with 
us, whether for arms or for any other purpose. 

At the same time, considering how great are our obligations 
to Sicily, and that we are at this moment accomplices in the 
| oppression of Rome, we seen to me to have a — debt to both 
| these States, and that whenever we dare, we ought actively to 
restore them to freedom ; but, as L said, without attacking neu- 
| trals or non-belligerents, or extending war beyond its most ne- 
limits. Moreover, if intervention of other despotic 
powers takes place, so as to manifest the conspiracy of despots, 
then hevond a doubt a league of free states to support liberty is 
just and expedient ; and until it can be made, England should 
act alone. Do vou ask what we can do? That isa military 
question, into which it is too late to enter: but I do not hesitate 
to avow a civilian’s opinion, that if the forces of France were 
but neutral, it would only need a@ strong will in England, and she 
could, even without the aid of America, revolutionize Europe in 
three months, in spite of all the efforts of Russia and Austria; 
and to do this, at any imaginable expense of money and arms, 
would be to us a very economical and prudent proceeding. 

Allow me one more topic. There are persons, I fear a class, 
among us, who love al freedom by a sliding scale of geography. 
They would die for freedom in England, they abhor tyranny in 
France, they do not quite like it in North Germany, they are 
| satesfied with it in Austria, they highly approve of it in Italy, 
| and they are spiteful against freedom in Hungary. Like the 
| they value the dignity of nations by the inverse 
1 distance. To such I would wish to say: 
Gentlemen or peers! if you desire to lead England, know your 

‘e more wisely! Breeds of men do differ; but the 

» soon ruined where yet law is overpowered, unless 
ne martyrs in struggling for its restoration; and 
es are quickly elevated where law and freedom 
agonist forces. You love, and are proud of, 

h legality, English security, and perhaps English progress. 
Enghshmen have not nobler natures than Italians, or 
Bohemians, or Hungarians. We have no intrinsic right to 
liberty more than other men: our island and a Dutch army, 
not our virtue, saved it from James Il. Let us not be high- 
ed. Our freedom and laws will be exposed to a struggle of 
n ‘danger if despotism make its conquests permanent over 
the breadth of the continent. The Hungarians and Italians were 
g your hattle, and you, alas! knew it not. You fancied 
r, because they struggled against armed 

But if there be anything ceriain in the fu- 
its will now conquer together or fall together. 
use of Louis Bonaparte from that of 
ule of cardinals, the brutal police of 
, and the fortress-prisons of Austria. You cannot have 
t home and contented slavery abroad. If ever the 
»s for freedom on the continent begin to die away, despotic 
e will cajole such Englishmen as you, and an ominous 
will rise before and, which it may be too late for 
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} future 

America to avert. We have no reasonable security that Europe 
shall not hereafter become what Asia is, if the forces of tyranny 

| prevail in the present stage of events. Let the English friends 

| 








of Austria look to the Eastern world, and to the old Roman 
empire, and learn, that despotism triumphing by soldiers is 
conservative of nothing but ruin and putrefaction, 


If this is our case, it | 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From oun OWN CoRRESPONDENT. } 
Terrer XIX. 
Paris, Tuesday Evening, 4th May, 1852. 
Tue noble conduct of the Magistracy of Paris, in the 
affair of the Orleans property, seems to have set an ex- 
ample, which it has become a point of honour to imi- 
tate. Instances are being recorded, on every side, of 
Provincial Magistrates declining to recognise the Go- 
vernment of Louis Napoleon, and refusing to take the 
oath prescribed by the new Constitution, Among these 
intrepid men we notice M. Estancelin, member of the 
Conseil Général of the Seine Inférieure ; M. G 
de la Mariniére, member of the Conseil Général of the 
Niévre ; M. Lebeau, member of the Conseil Général of 
the Pas de Calais; M. Failly, deputy, and member of 
the Conseil Général of the Deux Sévres ; and another, 
a member of the Conseil Général of the Somme. But, 
in addition to these individual cases, we have regularly 
constituted bodies adopting the same course: the Tri- 
bunals of Commerce of the towns of Havre, Thiers, and 
Evreux, have respectively refused to subscribe to the 
oath. I have also to relate another instance of the 
courage of the Magistracy of Paris. The journal Le 
Corsair had been seized for an article criticising the 
government of L. Bonaparte. The question involved 
was as to the application of the new law, which transfers 
the trials for offences of the press, from the Civil Courts, 
and places them under the jurisdiction of the Police 
Correctionnelle, The case having been heard by the 
Conseil de Paris, a sort of Commission of Inquiry, was 
dismissed, the Conseil having decided thatthe article pub- 
lished by the Corsair was not culpable. The Govern- 
ment considering itself disgraced by this verdict, has ap- 
pealed against thedecision; and the affair will be brought 
before the Chamber of the Mises en Accusation (Court of 
Indictment). But the celebrated M. de Belleyme is the 
president of this court. It was M. de Belleyme who, 
in 1830, on the oceasion of the ordonnances of Charles 
the Tenth against the Press, delivered the famous ver- 
dict which condemned the printer of the journal Le 
Commerce to print the paper, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of the Government. It was M. de Belleyme 
who presided on the bench, in the recent trial concern- 
ing the Orleans property. We must therefore hope 
that in the affair of the Corsair he will dismiss the 
case. If such were to happen, it would be fatal to Bo- 
naparte’s power—it would, in fact, be the re-establish- 
ment of the liberty of the press. The journals, shielded 
by the verdicts of the Magistracy, would be free, openly 
to criticise and blame the acts of the Government. 

The Empire is countermanded ; there are too many 
obstacles in the way. Not that the soldiers will be 
less vociferous in their acclamation of L. Bonaparte as 
Emperor ; but the sequel of the imperial farce is to be 
cut short: a third menacing Note having arrived from 
St. Petersburg. The Czar tells M. Bonaparte, that “he 
is aware of the farce which is being rehearsed, and for- 

| bids its representation for M. Bonaparte’s benefit. That 
if the comedy were played out, it should be followed 
by a tragedy which the Czar, in person, was ready to 
bring to Paris.” This declaration of war, in case the 
Empire should be proclaimed, was brought to Paris by 
the Generals Paskoof and Pouskine, aide-de-camps of 
the Emperor of Russia. These two gentlemen have 
been giving themselves the malicious pleasure, of re- 
peating the words of their imperial master, in all the 
salons of Paris. 

So then the Empire is not to be, at least for the 
present. The Elysée is greatly chapfallen. Our 
swaggering brawlers have dropped their loud talking. 
As for the long boasted féfe of the 10th May, it 
has quite lost its value in their estimation. This new 
state of mind was particularly visible at the review 
last Sunday. The Society of Décembraillards were 
there as usual; but for the first time these three 
months, these open-mouthed knaves did not utter a 
single Vive ’ Empéreur. Probably their pay overnight 
had been forgotten ! 

To the flattering dreams of anticipated triumph, 
have succeeded a complete state of dejection. Gloomy 
forebodings, and the most absurd fears perplex the 
Elysian mind. The fete of the 10th of May, is to be 
followed by a banquet and ball on the 11th, given by 
the army to Louis Bonaparte. All the officers of the 
garrison of Paris are to be there, as well as the depu- 
tations from the rest of the army. The General Car- 
relet had begun to send out the invitations, when it 
was discovered that many of those who had been in- 
vited had given their tickets away. This caused a good 
deal of alarm at the Elysée, and was viewed simulta- 
neously as a conspiracy on the part of the army, a 
conspiracy of the Legitimists, a conspiracy of the 
Orleanists, and a conspiracy of the Republicans. To 
prevent, therefore, the future Emperor from coming 
in direct contact with his enemies, it has been decided 

| that the seat of His Imperial Majesty shall be raised at 
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the dinner-table, so that he may not be within reach ; 
and that at the ball, His Majesty should be placed on 
a platform, above the rest of the company. It has also 
been decided that the original cards of invitation 
should be cancelled; those re-issued, instead of being 
transferable, to be available only to the persons whose 
names they bear. 

It is expected that the incidents of the ball will give 
rise to considerable scandal, as, in consequence of the 
number of military men (from 1600 to 2000) who are 
to be present, there would not be room for civilians. 
The wives, therefore, of the public functionaries have 
been invited to attend without their husbands. 
thing like another Rape of the Sabines is anticipated ! 
The proverbial gallantry of the French soldier cannot 
fail to do great execution on the occasion. We are to 
have more than one Helen, and Menelaus’ in abundance. 
Moreover, if the Constitutionnel is to be believed, the 
ladies are specially reserved for the pleasures of the 
Sultan Bonaparte; and with this view, they are to 


Some- 


form a line in front of the imperial platform ; there to 
The Conastitutionnel omits | 


be ogled by his Highness. 
telling us whether the Sultan is expected to throw the 
mouchoir to any of these ladies ! 

The affairs of the Lottery of the Lingots d’Or, have 
just been exhibited before a court of law. You will 
remember that the scheme of this Californian lottery 


are to be delivered to the bankers at 


The Legislative Body is equally resolved to demand 
an explanation relative to L. Bonaparte’s recent aunto- 
cratic, decree, creating, without the initiative of the 
Chamber, four millions anda half of 3 per Cent Rentes. 
As the decree of the 14th of March provided, that in 
the event of the conversion of the Rentes, the nego- 
tiation should take place publicly, and by competition, 
the deputies require to be informed upon what ground 
M. Bonaparte has taken upon himself to award these 
| four millions and a half of renfes to certain persons, in 
contempt of his own decree, that is to say, privately, 
| and without competition. 





I told you, about a month ago, that to parry the 
| consequences of a coalition of bankers, L. Bonaparte 
| had sent for Messrs. Rothschild, Fould, &c., and had 

entered into a secret engagement with them, by which 
| he agreed to give these gentlemen 3 per cent. stock, at 

their own price, in exchange for whatever amount of 
| 5 per cents. they would undertake to purchase in the 
market. This was but the beginning of a dirty job, 
for as soon as the bankers had bought up the 5 per 
cents., and had called for the promised 3 per cent. 
stock, L. Bonaparte demanded his share of the profits 
of the transaction. The following is the final arrange- 
ment come to between the parties. The 3 yer cents, 
60 frances 98 


| cents, which represents 5 per cent. interest per annun. 


was Seven Millions of tickets, at one frane each, the | 





alleged object being to provide funds for the emigration 
of a party of volunteers to California. But its real 


purpose was to raise money to pay four million’s worth 


of Louis Bonaparte’s clamorous debts. The other 
two millions to be divided amongst the gree«y 
adventurers hanging about the Elysée, and the 


remaining million to go to M. Carlier, the prefect 
of police ; the real projector of the lottery, under an 
assumed name. At first, the money came in freely ; 
the receipts in a few days amounted to two millions 
and a half, and were quickly transferred from the 
pockets of the public to those of M. Be maparte. Then 
“ame doubts, the papers hinting at disclosures. The 
receipts stopped. The directors were desirous of stimu- 
lating the enterprise of the public, and to show that 
the capital was really intended for an expedition to 
California, they determined upon making the prepara- 
tions necessary for the departure of the first body of 
enigrants. To do this, however, money was required, 
but as the receipts had hitherto been handed over to 
Louis Bonaparte, there was no cash in hand. The 
following swindling expedient was, therefore, decided 
upon, Duplicates of the two millions and a-half of the 
lottery tickets already sold were despatched to the pro- 
vinces. Puffing advertisements were at the same time 
placarded everywhere. The sale again became brisk, 
and in August last, the lottery again wore an air 
of prosperity ; when, one fine day, a gentleman from 
the provinces, walking in the Rue Montmartre, noticed 
some lottery tickets for sale in a tobacconist’s window, 
bearing precisely the same numbers as some which he 
had in his own pocket ; whereupon our provincial friend 
demanded loudly for an explanation. A 
gathered, and a row ensued. Great was the conster- 
nation of the directors: they resigned. Statements were 
forwarded to the newspapers by the prefect of police, 
acknowledging that a few duplicate tickets had been in- 
advertently issued, &e., &c., and announcing the drawing 
to take place on the 11th of November. Before the 
end of a week from that time, there were forty-three 
claimants for first twenty-five prizes. The directors 
in a fix, required a month to decide. In the meantime 
came the 2nd of December, bringing with it, of course, 
a verdict of acquittal. Not that the dupes ceased their 
clamour, but the scandal which the exposure produced 
through the newspapers, was afterwards confined to 
the tribunals. 

It is on account of one of these claims that the Tri- 
bunal of the Seine has just condemned the directors of 
the lottery to pay, with costs, the holders of the tickets, 
and their duplicates, numbered 1,732,833 (prize 25,000 
franes), and 2,898,291 (prize 50,000 francs). 
dict, as you see, affects L. Bonaparte. 

On all sides the opposition to the Government is 
being organized. The departmental National Guard 
had been re-constituted. But at Marseilles, having 
manifested its hostility to the President, the National 
Guard has been suspended and disarmed ; and the same 
steps have been taken against the National Guard of 
the entire department. 

In the Legislative Body we have had an evasion of 
one of M. Bonaparte’s own decrees. The autocrat, deter: 
mined to anticipate the effect produced on the country 
by the speeches delivered in that Assembly, had, in the 
Constitution, forbidden the publication of any of its 
proceedings. One of the deputies, M. Guyard, having 
made a speech on the subject of the New Coinage, soli- 
cited the permission of the Assembly to have it printed, 
which was granted by a large majority. 


crowd 


This ver- 


| 


| represents 


But as the 3 per cents. are quoted in the money market 
at 70 francs, the net protit @n the operation, which 
1,403,436 francs dividend, amounts to 
13,200,000 franes (528,000/7.) Of this swn L. Bona- 
parte claimed half, and it has already been paid down 
to him. 

This affair is the common talk at the Bourse, and in 
all Paris; and people go so far as to say, that in order 
to give M. Bonaparte a lesson, the Legislative Body 
will refuse to vote the stock required for the rentes, 

The General Canrobert, who had been sent into the 
departments of the centre, haa reported to L. Bonaparte, 
that the liberation of political offenders had produced 
the worst results. 
entire suspension of pardons. 


The consequence has been, the 
M. Peyronni, of the 
insurrection in the Lot ef Garonne, whose sentence of 
transportation was to have been commuted to banish- 
ment, has recently been shipped to the Colonies, 
Transportation to Cayenne, which it had been reported 
was countermanded, is now being carried into execution. 
The first departure of prisoners for Cayenne included 
the courageous Miot, representative of the people. The 
frigate La Forte has just sailed with the second Lody 
of prisoners for the same destination; and the Wogador 
and the Erigone are to follow. 

It is needless to add, that the provincial press is 
more persecuted than ever. The Union de la Haute 
Warne, having presumed to state that the President 
was not reccived with much enthusiasm at Chaumont, 
the prefeet sent a first-warning to the editor; informing 
him that, on the contrary, the enthusiasm had never 
been greater. 


One of these days we shall be having 


the prefects decreeing, that we are the happiest people | 
~ 


on earth. Ss, 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

Wednesday being the anniversary of the death of the 
Emperor Napoleon, a grand funeral service, at which the 
President assisted, was performed at the Church of the In- 
valides, 

The fall of the Four-and-a-Half per Cents. excites 
great attention. 





There is a strong rumour at the Bourse 
that the Emperor of Russia has demanded the reimburse- 
ment of the fifty millions of 5 per Cents. Rentes which he 
holds. Cautious but significant articles appear in the 
independent journals. For instance, the Débats says :— 
“ The Bourse was very heavy. The publie ery as, ‘the 
Emperor of Russia is selling off his Rentes.’ By whom- 

since when —how does it happen—who has seen it? Use- 
less questions all. The fact is settled. The impression, 
it first insignificant, has become deeper and deeper. When 
the Emperor bought, it was a great fact; but now that he 
sells, what does that mean? The day was spent in com- 
mentaries, and yet the fact is not The Em- 


rol conver- 


surprising. 





1 , rf) 
ivy renfier Whom th 


| of Russia is not the onl; 
sion has brought to the market.” 














The Siiele has a few words on the same delicate sub- 
ject :—* The Four-and-a-Half per Cents. have fallen below 
par. The Bourse, which had witnessed all the efforts that 
had been making for time to prevent this stock from 
falling below par, has been deeply affected by this result, 
which is the more serious as foreign holders have vet ten 
days before them to demand reimbursement. It is pro- 
bably in consequence of this circumstance that rumours 


have arisen of large demands of this kind having arrived 
from St. Petersburgh. However that may | several 
heavy banking operations have been observed to end in 
remissions to London. Ther 
appeared a slight premium on gold.” 

The Débats gives the following from London, on the 
Danish question:—“ It appears certain that the treaty 
which is to be signed at the Foreign Office on the 4th or 
5th between the plenipotentiaries of England, Austria, 
France, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden, will not only have 


important also re- 


for object to regulate a new order of succession in Den- | as it runs, is not a sufficient 
| continued supply to the population 


mark, but also to secure the integrity of the Danish mo- 
narchy. This upportant result will not, it is said, have 


“pet . ¢ ic poll 
| power of river-water to clear itself from organic } 


___ [Sarurnyy, 


been obtained without considerable diffieu) 2 
that circumstance that may be attributed aii 
signature. The Germanic powers, i 
are said to have sought every means to im 
sion of the treaty, which is only due to the firm = 
evinced by the cabinets of St. Petersbur Norlin 
which have throughout the whole negociatan Pa, 
the most perfect and constant accord, Lord ssed vid 
has, itis said, shown himself anxious to ume my 
those of the French and Russian governments,” ‘fet 


On the 26th ult. the powder magazines of the Boy 
tag 





ba 





Dora (Turin)‘blew up just when the workmen were 


| their work. The king animated by'his reser q 
ourers engaged in suppressing the fire P the 


the workmen. The number of wounded ti 
nearest hospital amounted to fifty, including ten te 
and fifteen women; among the men, who ple 
diers, there is also a priest. The greater part are aj 
well. On the 29th the persons killed were interred yj 
great solemnity ; the Duke of Genoa followed the 

on toot, together with General Maffei, Commandant of 
National Guard, the Syndic of Turin, and a dene 
from the municipality. The corps of artillery 

the rear. : ¥ brought wp 

The Spanish Government having refused to moaj 
recent ordinances on the press, the Opposition ; 
have resolved to suspend their publication for three 
from the 4th of May, the eve of the day on which the ney 
law of the press comes into operation. The editors intend 
to appoint a standing committee, who will Proseeute eg 
officio the ministerial journals that should not have om, 
plied with all the rigorous conditions of the pew lav. 
These resolutions were adopted ata meeting of the ding. 
tors on the 27th. . 

The Presse has intelligence from its correspondent gt 
Alexandria, writing on the 22nd_ult., stating that the 
Turco-Egyptian difference is terminated, Fuad-Effendi, 
justifying all the hopes which his mission had given birth 
to, has come to a complete understanding with the 
| tian government, whose good intentions snd peek 
dealing he admits. The Viceroy accepts the tanzimat with 
the modifications called for by the state of the country, ay 
which the Tureo-Egyptian Commissioners had 
fixed in their conferences at Constantinople. On its sd 
the Porte accords to the Viceroy the right of applying the 
punishment of death during seven years, without referen 
to the divan. 

The King of Prussia was to start for Silesia on the 5) 
inst., to meet the Empress of Russia (his sister) ¢ 
Breslau. 

The Berlin journals of the 28th ult. bring details 
the subject of the royal message of the 28th ult. 
communication was made to both chambers; ands 
appears by the parliamentary reports, is not a deems 
| abolishing the articles of the constitution, and regulating 
the organization of the peerage by the royal will, but a 











| new bill, which is in the Second Chamber to go through 
the ordinary course. In the First Chamber it was me 


solved to refer the bill to the existing committee on the 
constitution of the body concerned. In the Second 
Chamber a committee was appointed to consider the 


measure. The minister desired that the matter mightbe 
quickly despatched. In the same sitting of the 28th, the 
Second Chamber came to two other important votes. It 





rejected by a majority of 186 to 82 the resolution of the 
First Chamber, and which, dividing the budget of oni. 
nary and extraordinary expenses, decided that the fint 
should be no longer fixed annually, but once for all, and 
that no future modification, should take place, except bya 
ww. It also rejected by 225 to 57 another decision of the 
irst Chamber, by which it had declared, in opposition to 
the constitution, that it could vote the budget, article by 
article, like the Second Chamber. 
| Navarro, the righteous judge, bas died at Naples. 
| « HILL-TOP” OR “VALLEY-BOTTOM” WATEB? 
Tne Committee of the Metropolitan Sanitary Assoai 
tion have issued the following Memorandum on the 
metropolitan water bills now pending before the select 
committee of the House of Commons :— 
“The Committee of the Metropolitan Sanitary Associ 
tion viewing with great alarm and apprehension t he present 
posture of the m« tropolis water supply question, submit, for 
the consideration of the London water-consumers and rate- 
savers, the following important facts: 2 
‘. 1. It appears from a o'licial reports and evidence 
on water supply, and especially from a report of the 
of Health, dated 1850, embodying the evidence of many 
eminent engineers and che mists, that water from barren 
hill tops is invariably purer and better than water from 
cultivated va/ley bottoms; and that the sandy hills of Sar. 
rey, in particular, furnish perennial springs of bay riee = | 
degrees softer and purer than the water of the a 
Thames, which is the main-drain of a heavily mad 
and populous valley, 
6 Ms \ he report “of three eminent chemists, Professors 
Graham, Miller, and Hoffman, to whom the late Govern- 
ment referred this water report of the Board of Health, 
confirms its chemical conclusions as to the general ~ 4 
riority of hill-top over valley-bottom water, and as . ~- 
particular superiority of the water from the sandy end 
of Surrey over the valley-drained water of the Thames 
, above the tidal reflux of the 
of a rapidly increasing 
quarters of a million, 
and receiving, moreover, as it does, the surface ry 
of numerous eattle-dunged roads and streets, and the dis- 
gorgements of many semi-stagnant — in addition #0 
the flood-waters frofm the cultivated lands. 

“ 3. The scientific evidence further shows that the alagst 
ground for sanctioning Its 
on—first, because the self 


purification of river water has limits which are . 





polluted as that river is, even 
London sewage, 
population, 
] 





with the sewage 
ready numbering three- 
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Thames, even above Teddington lock ; 
pecause the urifying process is of the nature of 
fi eablia whi h colers water dangerous to health, 
econdly, * ich re’ Ss Wwe g s to healt! 
hot epidemic weather, and which is often 
ally in oe rate the very time when it 1s 
in the Thames water at N " teh, 
going on for distribution through the town; thirdly, 
a insalubrity of fermenting matter = water — 
, ; i i ar state 0 
is its wtity than on its peculiar sta 
er por re may be poisonly intense, while the 
ay, ine ete ( ‘oud the clearness of the 
ity i minute as not to clour ¢ 
ght able he senses; and lastly, 
et in any way palpabli to th ; 

i 5 vain weather the Thames, in its whole length, 
beers ; the ‘ 1-tinge,’ and is so loaded 
discoloured by the flood-tinge, A 

+h foul surface-washings, that common sense anticipates 

_ in dictating its rejection. ag ee 
The gaugings and reports of Messrs. Hamme”, | 

#4, alleminent waterwork er xeersin | 
and Ranger, all eminent wa eng 
is etice ‘bear out the conclusions of the Board 
er ; , abundance of the Surrey upland 
Health as to the ample abundan y Uy : 
f » for the supply of London; and as to the facility of 
ing it by tile-ducts laid up to the springs, of convey- 
it a cheaply formed culvert to Wimb! «don Common, 
of thence delivering it through iron mains to the exist- 
ae i i hich it would rise by its own pres- 

‘ae London pipes, in which if would | y its : 

po! with the aid of a steam-lift for the highest levels | 

eA f every house in the metropolis. 

als) to the top of every h I 

45, Careful approximative estimate 

xing de novo the entire works necessary for thus collect- 

bringing to London, and distributing to each house, 

a sure. in unlimited abundance, this pure, | 

at constant pressure, in wu i | 

wf, sand-spring water, fresh and fresh from the gos 
ijl, are given in the Report of the Board of Health, and | 
confirmed by the engineering evidence, 
that the expense would befully covered by an average rate 
of d. per house per week, being ne arly 390. pr 
than the average weekly rate (7 86-1007.) now charged by 
the monopolist water companies for intermittent cistern- 
wrvice of river water, tainted with organic m ter, and 
i ere than twenty tons of chalk slend in Gach 
on is deleterious 





s of the cost of exe- | 


whence it appears 








day's supply; of which impurities the first 


tp health, while the latter causes a waste in soap and 
wda, in wear and tear of linen, in tea, m alt, hops, dye 
woods, &c., estimated to cost the inhabitants of London 
shove a million sterling per annutn, which the change to 
wft water would save. 7 

«@ It further appears from the said official reports and 
evidence that this water, when it has served its purpose, 
and taken the form of soil water, holding the drainage 
residua in suspension, may be removed by tubular drains 
from each house, and conveved out of L mdon in self- 
scouring sewers, at an average speed of three miles per 
hour, foran average drainage rate of 37. per house per week ; 
being less than half the present average cost of emptying 
cesepools and flushing the old fashioned sewers-of- leposit, 
which depress the health of the rate-payers, 
the number of sick poor, and of orphans and widows, main- 
tainedat the ratepayers expensi 

*7, The saving attainable by 
waterworks and sewage works with each 





and inerease 


mbining the public 
and with 

the private-house water service and drai works, so as 
to bring all under one consolidated management, is shown 
in the said reports to be so gr 


other, 


lage 


“at as to admit of the exist- 








ing water companies being bought out, the pure hill-top 
supplies being brought in from Surrey, and the improved 
distribution being accomplished, not only without any in- 
crease of the present rates, but with a considerable reduc- 
tion of existing charges, as well direct as indirect. 

*8, These estimates are substantiated, not only by 
oficial evidence, but also by practical experien The 
town of Farnham, in Surrey, has been for sixteen years 


applied with pure soft, hill-tSp water, collected, and deli- 
vered at constant pressure, as above described ; 
Croydon and Rugby are examples 
proved service and reduced rates by the pr 
tin of water supply and drainag 
available for 300 houses must, @ fort 
able for 300,000, nor does thers any suffi- 
cent reason why London should be less excellently 
watered than Farnham, or less economically 
than Rugby and Croydon. , 
“9. The Government My tropolis Water Bill 
diseussion before a committ of the House of Commons, 
fills utterly short of the requirements of the metropolis, as 
determined by the above sei ntific and practical evidence, 
and by the strong manifestions of publi 
the sweep of the late pestilence. In respect of the exces- 
five water rates, the Government measure proposes only 
their partial and insufficient redu : its provision for the 
control of the mon ypolist companies by the Secretary of 
Mate would in practice prove nugatory : its affirmation of 
the principle (now universally conceded) of the constant 
Supply at high pressure, is coupl d with the sanction of 
two years’ delay for its introduction, which delav it has 
been eomputed will entail on London more than 200.0001. 
of avoidable cistern-costs, and which delay the experience 
of Wolverhampton and other provincial towns has shown 
tohe unnecessary. But the main evils of the Government 
water bill are first, that it ignores the strongly attested 
superiority of the soft spring water from the Surrey hills, 


while 


joving im- 


of towns en 
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appear 
administered 


now under 


opinion during 





tion 


and indirectly sanctions the continued recourse to the eon- 
demned valley-drain s urces, by permitting Thames water 
to betaken, for the supply of London. al Peddington 





Lock; secondly, that it maint uins the i ee 
mical severance of water and drainag 
vel % private), which ought to b 
thirdly, that it perpetuates the existe: 
trading water companies, which are 
by the inhabitants of London 
out and abolished, with 
annum, 


works (public as 
nbined; ar 
he monopolist 
universally detested 
, and which might be bought 
about 200.0007. per 


eott 


&@ saving ol 


‘ Ba The bills of the ol 1 water companies, seven in 
naire now pending before the said committee, are in 
Y respects even more objection: than the Govern- 





m as thes os : 
mo ys their general drift being to continue the 
ot exorbitant rates for impure valley-drain water 


supplies ; to sanction the outlay of another million and a 








| domestic use. 


quarter (which will ultimately fall on the public to pay) 
for patching up a system incurably bad; to extend the 
powers of the monopolist companies from waterworks to 
sewers ; to exempt them from even the nominal supervi- 
sion contemplated in the Government bill; and to defer 
for periods varying from five to seven years, at a cost ex- 
ceeding 800,0007., the introduction of the constant supply 
at high pressure, which ought to be given forthwith. 

“11. The bills of the two proposed new water compa- 
nies, known as the Watford and Wandle Companies, are 
also in the highest degree objectionable, as involving the 
ruinous principle of competition with multiplied capitals, 
multiplied establishment-charges, and multiplied costs of 
all kinds, in the same limited field of supply—a principle 
which has never yet been known to secure good service at 
low rates, but has invariably issued (as in the seven years’ 
contest between the London water companies from 1810 
to 1817) in the ruin of the weaker companies and the coali 
tion of the stronger against the public, whé are thus sad- 
died with a virtual monopoly, and made to pay for the 
squandered capital in the shape of exorbitant rates for 
bad water. The Wandle Bill is, moreover, objectionable as 
proposing to take water from one of the condemned valley- 
drain rivers; and the Watford Bill is also objectionable 
(though in a less degree), as proposing a eben 


| source, doubtful as to the abundance and continuity of its 


yield, accessible only by steam-pumps, and involving the 
( chemical process to fit the water for 
Both bills empower the levy of rates far 
exceeding the estimated cost of the pure hill-top water 
from Surrey. 

“12, The metropolitan water companies are stated to 
command upwards of eighty votes in the House of Com- 
and their great wealth enables them to secure the 
attendance of numerous witnesses prepossessed in their 
favo as well as to retain the ablest counsel to defend 
their monopoly, and to make the worse appear the better 


employ ment o 





mons, 





cause; while no such resources are available in defence of 
the public interests, the House of Commons having, on 
Friday. April 1st, rejected the petition of the Sanitary 


Association to be allowed to appear before the water com- 
mittee, and to show cause on behalf of the public against 
the pending bills. 

“13. The unfairness of this position is increased by the 
equivocal composition of the committee itself; which com- 
prises the author of the pending Government bill, uncoun- 
terpoised by any member known to have specially studied 
the advantages of the Surrey hill-top water, and of the pro- 
posed consolidated arrangements for its cheap delivery and 
removal. 2 

“ Under these circumstances, the committee of the Sani- 
tary Association feel it their duty, in the first place, to pro- 
test, on behalf of the public, against the finality of any 
decision which may emanate from a tribunal so imade- 
tituted, so imperfectly informed, and so ex- 
misled by one-sided evidence, as the water 
committee now sitting; secondly, to appeal to the metro- 
politan Press for that free audience, and that impartial 
sifting of the question which Parliament has seen fit to 
deny; and thirdly, to warn the London water-consumers 
and rate-payers, that their interests will certainly be over- 
ruled in committee, and one or more of the obnoxious bills 
now pending become law, unless public opinion be speedily 
brought to bear against the threatened perpetuation of the 
water monopoly, and ia favour of pare hill-top water, with 

rangements for its delivery and removal, at 
a large reduction of existing rates. 
Signed on behalf of Committee by 

“M. W. Lrsrewan, M.A,, } 

*‘Apoutpuvs Barwyett, M.D., 

“Charnes R. Watsn. 

10, Craig's Court, April, 1852.” 

Water Scppry Drart Bir.—The Committee 
House of Commons wound up a long in- 
Tuesday by agreeing to « Draft Bill. This 
measure provides that after 1855 no water shall 
be taken from below Teddington Lock; that all reser- 
voirs within five miles of St. Patl’s shall be roofed 
in, unless proper filtration be proviled ; that all water 
shall be conveyed through pipes or covered aqueducts ; 
that all water distributed shall be frst filtered; that a 
Government inspector shall visit anc report on any pro- 
posed new sources before they be used ; that complaints 
may be made to the Board of Trade; that all engines 
used to force water shall consume their own smoke, and 
that all water distributed shall be supplied at such a 
pressure as shall reach the top story of every house. 
Such are the main provisions of the Bill, which, it is 
said, has given satisfaction both to the companies, and 
the promoters of the Government masure. 
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DOMESTIC DRAMA; OR, THE BRITISH 
MATRON AND HER RIGHTS. 
Mr. Hakewell, Secretary to the Hampstead Water Works 
Company, married in 1839. Since that peiod he has become 
the father of eight children: and within these three years 
disputes have arisen between himself andthe lady who may 
prope rly be terme d his better, at least stonger, half, as to 
who should have the custody of the children. Mrs. Hakewell 
was in the habit of admonishing and otaerwise worrying 
her husband in the presence of the childra ; and this habit 
reaching a climax, Mr. Hakewell contrivd to transfer his 
wife and family to Boulogne, where, it aypears, they lived 
until last October. Suddenly, however, Irs. Hakewell left 
that convenient place of transportation, md appeared with 
her infants at the “ official residence” of he Secretary. As 
he could not accommodate them, they wee transferred to 
Hawley Cottage, and afterwards to “varius places,” kept 
concealed from their father, and, as he aleges, ill-treated 
by their mother, Upon this Mr. Hakewdl took measures 
to obtain them, and, with the assistance oj his brother and 
others, carried them off from their last abow. Under these 


circumstances, Mrs. Hakewell invoked the law, and on her 
behalf Mr. Kenealy, on Monday, applied to Mr. Justice 
Maule for an order on Mr. Hakewell, commanding him to 
bring his fine children into court. The case was argued 
before the Lord Chief Justice in the Common Pleas on 
Wednesday, and it was ruled that the father of legitimate 
children has the custody of them, and that the Court in this 
instance had no power to interfere. 

No sooner was this trial over, than Mrs. Hakewell, who 
was in court, espying her husband as she left it, seized upon 
him, and clenching his arm tightly, declared she would not 
loose it until her children were restored. In this conjugal 
state the couple and their attorneys entered a cab and drove 
off. 

The scene now changes. Mr. Arnold, the sitting magis- 
trate at Westminster, is about to take up his hat and walk, 
when Mr. Nicholls, a solicitor, rushes in, states how Mr. 
Hakewell is in the custody of Mrs. Hakewell, and asks 
for the interference of the Court. 

“Mr. Hakewell,” he continued, “ is in a very unpleasant 
position. The attorney on the opposite side has declared 
that he will stick to the lady for fifty years. The lady has 
declared that she will stick to her husband, and is at this 
moment tightly holding him; and in their present state of 
mind escape for Mr. Hakewell is hopeless, and he has ac- 
cordingly entreated me to communicate his position to 
your worship.” 

Mr. Arnold suggests that the husband should come into 
court, when, if they were all sticking together, as described, 
he should be sure to see the whole party. 

Mr. Nicholls immediately went bor Mr. Hakewell, who, 
in two or three minutes, entered, evidently in a state of 
great trepidatton, tightly secured in the of avy 
Swed \auking woman, who cuttin ta & eel tons, 
“ Here I am; the injured wife and mother of eight chil- 
dren.” 

Mr. Arnold—Pray, madam, do not be so excited. 

Mr. Hakewell, after a vain endeavour to‘escape his wife's 
custody— Pray, sir, permit me to be free. 

Mrs. Hakewell hereupon exclaimed—By the laws of God 
and man we are man and wife, and nothing shall sepa- 
rate us! 

Mr. Hakewell looked at his partner, who had pinned him 
against the rail of the dock, with an air of anxious concern, 
and then cast an imploring eye towards the bench. 

Mr. Arnold—You must not be clinging to your husband 
in this way. 

Mr. Hakewell—I solicit your protection, sir. 

Mrs. Hakewell—He is my lawful husband, and nothing 
shall separate us. 

Mr. Arnold—Don’t be foolish, madam. I will not have 
a scene here. Isay, endeavour to calm yourself, and release 
your husband. You are now committing an assault upon 
him by clinging to him in this way. I cannot permit such 
conduct here. 

Mr. Evans, the lady’s solicitor, having introduced him- 
self, said that he had no other feeling in this matter, than 
to endeavour to settle it amicably. If Mr. Hakewell and 
his wife were but allowed a few minutes together by them- 
selves, such, he was sure, would be the result. 

Mr. Arnold—Surely this is not the way to settle it ami- 
cably, clinging about a man in this way. Have you not 
influenee enough over the lady to induce her to calm her- 
self, and release her hold of her husband. If he make an 
information on oath respecting her conduct, 1t may be my 
duty to call upon her to find sureties. 

Mr. Hakewell—I wish to do so. She has threatened 
me. 

Mr. Arnold directed the husband to enter the witness- 
box, which his wife at length permitted him to do, upon 
Mr. Arnold’s assurance that he should not leave the court. 

Mr. T. Hakewell then ——- to the assault committed 
that afternoon, as previously described, and then pressed 
for as much protection as the magistrate was willing to 
afford. 

Mr. Arnold, after again reasoning with Mrs. Hakewell, 
took Mr. Evans's word that he would use his influence over 
her, and, in addition, required her to enter into her own 
recognizances to keep the peace for six months. 

Mr. Hakewell and friends left in the cab while the lady 
was entering into the required recognizance, she having 
previously promised that she would not persevere in the 
conduct that had brought her there. 

But this was not all. On the same day three men and 
three women were summoned before Mr. Beadon at Ham- 
mersinith for stealing one of the children from the custody 
of its mother; but, alas, the bbles at Westminst 
prevented the “ parties” complaining from arriving in time, 
and the summons was dismissed. 








MURDERS. 


Ow Saturday evening last, Elijah Noon, a plasterer, went 
to a public-house in St. Giles’ called the North Star, to re- 
ceive his wages from his brother, Mr. Thomas Noon, builder, 
who usually paid his men at this house. In consequence 
of his not coming home at twelve o’clock his wife went to 
fetch him, and met him on the way, when it appeared that 





she continued to upbraid him for his conduct until t 
reached their house. On reaching home the wife told her 
husband, in the presence of their daughter, thirteen years 
of age, who had been sitting up, that he was a good-for- 
nothing villain for stopping out so late. He made no ob- 
servation, but appeared to be greatly annoyed, although he 
was tipsy at the time, and shortly after he emptied his 
money out of his purse on the table, when his wife told 
him that he could go out and treat other people, but could 
not treat her. This put him in a passion, but he e not 
a word, and he went to a shelfin the room and took off an 
old sword which was kept there. He drew it out of the 
sheath, which he threw on the floor, and then struck his 
wife across the back with the flat part of the sword. The 
daughter unlocked the door of the sitting-room leading into 
the street, and tried to pull her mother out by her right 
arm, but she would not go, and while she was doi i 
the father, who held the sword in both hands, ran it into 





his wife’s left side, and she fell partly in the street and 
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partly in the house. She afterwards got up and went to 
a neighbour’s next door but one to her own house, and 
there she fell again. With the assistance of her daughter 
she returned home, when she found her husband putting 
the sword back on the shelf; he afterwards took a seat by 
the fire, when his wife fell on her knees and begged him 
to take her hands, for she knew she should die. The hus- 
band sent his daughter to get some brandy, and on her re- 
turn she found that her father had carried her mother up 
stairs to bed and undressed her. A neighbour was fetched, 
and in answer to her inquiry what she was suffering from, 
she pointed out a wound in her side, which she said her hus- 
band had inflicted with a sword. The husband was present 
at the time, and did not attempt to deny it, but said, “ Oh, 
dear!” and left the room immediately. During the whole 
of Sunday the poor woman was attended by her neighbours, 
and her husband came into the room to see her several 
times. They were reconciled to each other, and she told 
him that she freely forgave him all things, and hoped that 
the Lord would forgive her. She also begged him to avoid 
passion. An inquest was held on Monday. A post mortem 
examination was made by Mr. Godfrey and Mr. I’. Sy- 
monds, when it was ascertained that the sword had passed 
between the seventh and eighth ribs, through the pleura, 
wounding the left lung; it had also passed through the 
diaphragm and penetrated the small curvature of the 
stomach, wounding the coronary artery, and gone through 
the stomach to the opposite side. The sword had penetrated 
from ten to eleven inches. The jury returned a verdict of 
“ wilful murder.” 

A man named Robert Clark was found, on Monday, 
dead in Hart-street, Long-Acre, near to a house kept for 
improper uses. He had been seen to enter the house, ac- 
companied by two women. Inquiry disclosed the fact that 
Clark had gone there drunk without money; that the 
man who kept the house had kicked Clark down stairs, 
and after beating him as he lay at the foot of the stairs, 
flung him into the street. The “unfortunate females” 
gave the above evidence at Bow-street, and the keeper of 
the house, his wife, and servant, were remanded. An in- 
quest has been held, and a verdict of “ Manslaughter” re- 
corded against the keeper of the house, Belasco. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Queen gave a brilliant State Ball at Bucking- 
ham Palace on Wednesday. 





Lord John Russell laid the foundation stone of a new 
church in St. Pancras on Thursday. 

Mr. Robert row ante yacht, Titania, was destroyed 
by fire off Cowes on Thursday. 

At a Court of Directors on Wednesday, held at the East 
India House, Lieutenant-General Lord Frederick Fitz- 
Clarence, G.C.H., was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Company’s Forces on the Bombay Establishment. 

The Committee of the Taxes on Knowledge Association 
met on Saturday, and unanimously agreed that Mr. Milner 
Gibson should be earnestly requested to press to a division 
the motions for the repeal of the Stamp and Advertiscinent 
duties. 

Instructions were issued on Wednesday night by the 
Postmaster-General, warning all postmasters, sub-post- 
masters, postmasters’-clerks, letter-carricrs, letter-receivers, 
and others, employed in the receiving, collecting, or ma- 
naging the revenue of the post-office, from interference in 
election of members of parliament. 

The escape of Thomas Francis Meagher requires con(ir- 
mation. Letters were received by some members of his 
family from Smith O’Brien yesterday (Monday) bearing a 
date subsequent to the rumoured escape, and they contain 
nothing relative to the subject.— Freeman's Journal. 

The latest news from the Cape is dated the 10th March. 
Up to that date successful forays had been made by the 
British troops into the strongholds of the Kafirs, a great 
many head of cattle, a vast quantity of crops, and several 
huts, had been captured and destroyed. A letter from 
King William’s Town says that the troops were returning 
to refit for another great expedition. Sir Harry Smith 
was about to lead a strong division into the Waterkloof 

against Macomo. 

ly company of noblemen and gentlemen, with 
bishops and clergy to match, assembled on Thursday at 
Willis’s Rooms, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Cambridge. They were the Society for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Working Classes. Their objects and 
aims are expressed in the above title. The speakers were 
the Chairman, the Bishop of London, Mr. J. E. Denison, 
the Earl of Ellesmere, the Bishop of Oxford, Sir John 
Villiers Shelley, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Sir W. Fraser, 
Mr. Slaney, and Viscount Ingestre. The utmost sympathy 
was expressed for the people. : 

The Morning Chronicle says, that “the Episcopal 
Synod of Scotland has, at a recent mecting, decided, by 
four to two, in favour of submitting to their diocesan 
synods the recommendation to admit the laity to a share 
of synodical action. Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the Primus 
was the immediate cause of this movement, which we can- 
not but make sure will be carried out with prudence and 
moderation, and an entire regard to Church principles. 
We look forward to its results with hope for the future 
strengthening and extension of the Church.” 

At a meeting of the Lambeth Parliamentary Reform 
Association held on Wednesday, it was resolyed—* That 
this meeting being impressed with the necessity, under the 
ey aspect of political parties in the House of Commons. 
or firmness and unanimity to prevail among all classes of 
reformers, calls upon the liberal electors of Lambeth to 
resist, by every constitutional means, any attempt to re- 
impose a bread tax ; and, at the same time, urges the re- 
turn to parliament, at the next election, of none but tried 
and experienced men.” 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe, M.P., has oBtained a return. 
which was printed on Monday, showing that under the 
Metropolitan Interment Act Dr. Southwood Smith has been 


paid a salary of 1,200/. a-vear ; Mr. C. Macaulay, appointed 
secretary, 5001. a-year; Mr. H. R. Williams, a treasurer, 
at GOO/. a-year (from the 8th of August last the office has 
been vacant); and Mr. H. C. Edwards, statistical clerk, 
appointed on the 14th of May, 1851, at 160/. The salaries 
have been advanced by the Lords Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury out of the fund available for civil con- 
tingencies, 

Lord Dudley Stuart presided over the annual meeting of 
the Literary Association of the Friends of Poland on 
Saturday. Six members of the Commons and three Peers 
attended. The monetary facts of the report read are in- 
teresting. The income for the past year was 1,491. 6s. 6d., 
of which 800/. was contribute the Poles. The expen- 
diture for relief in distress, . for the emigration of 
refugees, and education, a 
number of refugees now in 
whom 200 receive assistance from 
ment; 160 refugees had left this cour 
ceeded to America, and 13 were removed by death, show- 
ing an increase of sixty over the number of last year, 
during which there were nearly 1,006 refugees in Eng- 
land. The report conelauded with an earnest appeal to 
Europe generally, and especially to England,, on the 
policy and necessity of pres: the rights of 
individuals and of nations. 
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Mr. John Dalrymple, F.TLS., a distinguished member of 
the medical pr« consulting surgeon to the Royal 
Ophthalmic Hospital and North London Infirmary, and 
holding a seat at the council table of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, lie 
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wounded at T se; the se 1 wound was reeeived 
when he comman the Glst regiment. We had received 
the gold medal for Toulouse, and the silver medal with five 
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Te was, in 1836, nominated a Kniel 
Alexander Mackay, who was selected by the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce two years ago, to investi- 
gate the eapabiliti rrowing coun- 
try, has fallen a victim to the climate, and died on the 15th 
il, on his voyage home. Ile was born 1820, at 
, and educated at Elgin and Abe After 
ome time in Canada, he returned to England, and 
raged on the Morning Chronicle. By the proprie- 
tors of this journal he was sent as correspondent to Ame- 
rica; and the ult was his work, now well known, 
entitled The Western World. Mr. Mackay rendered good 
‘to the cause of reorm, and was a rising politician 
when he left for India. ui ] ‘hronicle has paid 
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a just and noble tribute ‘o his memory, describing him as 
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“a highly promising politician, an accomplished geatleman, 
and a most amiable man.” 
General Arthur O’Coanor expired at his residence near 








Montargis, on the 25th ult., aged 89. He was en Trish- 
man by birth, and in early life was a member of the Ih 
Parliament. He belonged to the United 
formed one of the five 
was to put in movement that vast association. 
the United Lrishmen a 
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the directory, which 


In 1706 
throwing off the 
rule of England, General Hoche’s expedition was decided 
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ng openly at 





on. It however failed signally, and Art] 
another member of the Irish directory 
Continent, and had an interview with 


Frankfort, but it was not that wener: 


ur O'Connor and 
came over to the 
Gen. Hoche at 


il who att inpted the 





second descent. General [Lumbert landed on August 22, 
1798, at Killala, with 1500 men, bat the second French 
division not having followed from want of funds, Humbert 


and all his men were cbliged to lay down their arms on 






September 8th following. Arthur O'Connor, meanwhile, 
had been arrested at Marge 1 all his papers ized, 
This brought to light the pondence of the United 
Irishmen with the French Directory. and several of the 





Trish leaders were arrested. O'Connor 
fixed for his trial had arrived, succeeded 
France, and was well r | First Consul, 
gave hin the title of general of divis in the Frer 
army. He ied Madlle. Condoreet, and 
was intimate with allthe persons who used to meet at the 
house of Mme. Helveius, and atterwai M. de Tracy's. 
He published an editon of Condorcet’s works, and some 
pamphlets on the poltical position of Great Britain and 
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Ireland. Of late years he has lived on his estate at Bignon, 
near Montargis, whew he died. His onl: M. Daniel 
O'Connor, preceded him to the tomb ‘about two years 
back.— Galiqnani. 

The foundation stone of a school for the children of 












ioreland parerts was laid on Wedn y in Nor- 
wood-lane, near the Culse-hill Hotel, by the Hon. Colonel 
Lowther, M.P.. in tle absence of the Earl of Lonsdale. 

The wr of the Master Boot and 
Shoemaker tilution took place on Tuesday. 
London Tavrn. Lord Mayor occupied the 
chair, supported by several city notables. The report 
showed that 8007. lad been subseribed last year; and that 
a balance of 457. remained in the hands of the bankers. 
The subscriptions or the day amounted to 2007, 

\ festival was hdd on Wednesday to celebrate the com- 


mencement of the ast wing of the Consumption Hospital 
+R 






sixteenth 
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at the 


jyompton. Th: company, under the hereditary ehair- 
ut of the Dike of ¢ dined lusuriantly at 
the famous Albior in Aldersgate-street. The institution 
is decidedly a ] benefit. The number of in- 
.f whom 816 had been discharzed much 
ed, G8 had ded, and 90 were now in the hospital. 
nber of outpatients had been 3, ' 
crease on those of last year of 136, 

The tenth anmal meeting of the Field-lane Ragged 
Schools teok plae on Wednesd 
which was real ly the secretary, 
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’ The annual report, 
vy, showed that during the 
past year there had been an increase of 300 scholars, 
between 120 and150 of whom had attended daily in sum- 
mer, and betweer 150 and 200 in winter. Of the adult 

















pupils twelve had emigrated during the y, A 
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the schools t neve 18 also a night refuge for the tached i, 

titute, in which 2,000 persons were hou mee de, 
sed a provid 


with bread since its opening in May last, | 
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year the reccipts by subscriptions and 
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1,0687., and the expenditure 9641, leayi 
in the hands of the treasurer. 
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A court-martial hes been sitting thi 
i . Sen gt Us Week 
viving officers of the Birkenhead. Noth 
transpired yet. Mr. Culhane was to be 8 ew hay 
' 


tried Yesterday 






The Rajah of Coorg, a principality of Hj dostan o. 
7 er" in 
Weste thauts, arrived on Wednesday at Sout 7 the 


by the Euxi He has come over to E 
é ing’ - 
daughter educated, sland to hae 





A meeting of committees, formed fo 

A ae, SK A : : rf promot} 
National Exhibition at Cork during the summer ate 
on Saturday at the Central Rooms, Cork under the 


dence of the Mayor. Hitherto, success } 
yor. .' Ss has attended this 





endeavours. 
It is sajd the purchasers of the Crystal Palace j 


re-erect it behind Prince’s-plaee, This place Py 


eT ae r: he M 

building. At: inhabitant havi been the determined 
ponents of its retention. The entrance to the New pa 
will be close by, and the “ nuisances” increased tenfula, 


Ata mecting of the Roval Irish Academy Dr. Todd 
read an autograph letter of the late Dean Swift Which hy 
been just discovered. It appears to have been addresed 





to the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and is as follows -— 
*My Lord—I entirely forgot yesterday a ems : 
chich I did intend to saemt ge neay 8 anal ite 
which [ did mtend to mention to your lordship, About 
six months aro my Lord Orrery desired me to ree . 


ommend 
dornestick 


the son ofan old faithful servant, who is still his 
in England, one Catherine Revly, to be admitted into the 
blue coat Hospital. I applyd accordingley to the lat 
Lord Mayor very frequently, but could never obtain tht 
justice, 





*T have been these n any years a governor of that hoe. 


pu il, and have recommended fewer boys than perhaps any 
other governor, and my Lord Orrery, as he is & mot 
valuable person in all respects, as well as a great friend to 
king », hath rood title to recommend for 
allafavour. The boy’s name is Edward Reilly, Thare 
ent him with his brother to attend, and get one of the 

‘rvants to deliver this letter to your | wrdship, and I hone 
vou will please to order his admittance this day. He 
hath been already measured, and is tall enough for the 
stundard. 









“T wish your k 


rdship success in your administration, 
equal if po 


ible, to your deserts, and am with the greatest 
» my lord, your lordship’s most obedient and humbk 
servant, “ JoNATH. Swier” 


* Deanery House, October 7th, 1737.” 
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fuctory at Bermondsey, ands 
granar: burned down on Tuesday. 

A large fire at Messrs. Myers’, clothiers, Houndsditeh, 
took place on Thursday. 

Twenty men and 
fire-damp in a coal-pit ne 
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boys were killed by an explosion 
‘Shields. There were 200 ma 
and boys in the pit at the time of the explosion. 





A woman at Guildford, named Chitty, ferociously bet 
r two chi severely on Thursday, that one died 
and the other is not expected to 
said to be insane. fer husband is ina 
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immediately, 
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fourteen persons wert 


street Police Ce 


vere, ongTuesday, at the Worship 
int severely punished for taking an active 


part in the disgusting “ ting. Two 
! 








amusement” of dog- 








of them were committed to the House of Correction for 
three months, two were fined 5/. each, and the ten others 
2/7. each 

Ca n, brother of Sir Robert Gunning, was rid 
ing « park on Satu , in company with his 
daughter. Suddenly he found himself between two omu- 
bn His horse plunged and threw him, inflicting « 
dangerous wound in his abdomen. He died shortly after 


ind * Accidental 


x 


avi 


jury for Death.” 

rmanton leaped into the Irwell, 
g the castern side of the Peel Park at Sa 

ford. Gibbons, the head gardener, saw her, and jumped 

at once into the river, seizing her by her clothes. Butshe 

is neck, foreing him under water, 


\ woman named 
which runs alongs 


convulsively grasped his 


and both were drowned! The unfortunate woman wis’ 
insane. 
By the snapping of a portion of the machinery at the 
° ri a) i 4 








Malago Vale Colliery, the steam-engine was set loose to 
work at its own pleasure. This consisted in tearing itself 
and ail around, dashing a eart of coal weighing a ton and 
a half to the bottom of the shaft, whirling a vast wheel sit 
tons in weight like a tambourine, breaking with ease an 
immense ivon shaft, on which the drum-wheel worked, 
driving cogs in all directions, ripping up masonry, aM 
snapping the enormous pit-rope like packthread. All these 
eved with astonishing celerity. Fortunately 
and the man in the pit safely 








pranks were p 
no one was injured; 
brought up. ; 

One of the arrangements for the dinner at the Royal 
Academy wly resulted in the destruction of the whole 
Exhibition. Among the preparations for the banquet in 
the evening was the arrangement of a large number of 
gas jets near the roof of the saloon where the dinner took 
place. Beneath these jets a large sheet of strained canvas 
was extended, in order to shut out the glare from the pie 















tures on the walls. The man in charge of the gas wasi® 
the act of testing its action, when a small quantity of 
ignited spirit of wine fell upon the canvas, and in an 1 
stant the whole was in a blaze. Happily, the fragile 


frame and the canvas were soon consumed, and, ert 
the mischief occasioned by a destruction of the table-co 
and part of the dinner service, no damage happened. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


i ts which appeared in The Times 
con was a directed “To the 


sng 

of last mani > in the last | 
rd ” Tt spoke of a person 1 | 
derstand at at the eleventh hour, invoked 


It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive. 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter ; 
and when omitted it is frequently from reasons quite inde- | 
pendent of the merits of the communication. 


=_—_ 
on 


extremity svyiate the severity of | 

aid of her fellow-creatures 4 oll ht the eye of a be- | No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. What- 

On oss, This ed Be rent architect, resid- ever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the | 
Mr. Rie orster, : 


pan Ormond-street. He answered the an- 

No. reer immediately received a reply, which 

encom . iter was an ‘unfortunate young woman, 

aed th eo ae erchant, who had been seduced, but who 

insite of her erime. Mr. Forster sent her a 61. | 
ie ently a sovereign. A short time after- 

ste, snd subseds a second letter from the same person, | 

ving the warmest gratitude for his past kindness, and 

+e <ot a little further assistance to enable her to | 

inporing YF mafortable lodging in the Hampstead-road, | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


tion, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
| All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London. 
Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of 
finding space for them. 


| 
| name and address of the writer; not necessarily for publica- 
| 


Pastscript. 
eo SATURDAY, May 8. 
Ix the House of Commons, on the question that at 


reso 0 ffered to her. “I was deceived, Mr. 
wiich had eodhe letter—* cruelly deceived, by a base 

I Prong villain. A license was even purchased for our 
at | believed all; 


my heart knew no guile; the 


ions of the world I had scarce oS ve bit ba its rising it do adjourn until Monday, Mr. Hume com- 
pose I found myself San sad ane > em che nor plained that the Property Tax Bill had been read a 
tramplec yi ys amous 


. hea : "Ange 
fs OY Ot I did not continue to live insin! Oh, no 


i loathed the villain who had so de- 
i” despite a have I received, nor would I, one shil- 
aid hes » In this piteous strain the letter continues. 
“ M Forster again fell into the snare. He forwarded 
rf order for 37. 19s. 6d., which was duly received 
: pocketed by the rascal who concocted the letter. But 
po ae Jast victory. He was canght in the act, tried 
atthe Middlesex sessions, andconvicted. He is a very old 
fender and swindler on a large scale. 


| second time at nearly two o’clock that morning, after 
| many members had left the House, not expecting that 
| a bill of so much importance should have been pro- 
| ceeded with at so late an hour; and he took occasion 
| to say, that the House ought not to continue a bill so 
unjust in its operation without a pledge from the 
Government that they would carry out the Free-trade 
principle by removing all protective duties, so as to 
put the agriculturist and all other interests upon an | 





———— > = | equal footing. 
F LONDON DURING THE WEEK. An animated but somewhat irregular discussion | 
HEALTH O followed, which occupied nearly two hours. The | 


the week that ended last Saturday the number of 
deaths registered in London was 1026, w hich is nearly the 
same as in the previous week. In the ten rresponding 
geeks of the years 1842-51 the average was 903, which, if 


House then went again into committee upon the Militia | 
Bill. | 
) | A division took place upon the question of filling up | 
nised in proportion to increase of population, becomes | the second blank in the 7th clause with the words | 
3. oo gen hr aghptenagr oe heen | “fifty thousand ;” which was affirmed by 135 against | 
aioe ssameahors in last return, the public health | 61. The next blank was fill d by the words _‘* thirty 
has improved since March, it is not yet in so favourable a thousand, the number of men to be raised in 1853, 
sate as might be expected at this period of the year. without a division. | 
In comparing the results of the last two weeks it will be Mr. BricutT moved a proviso to the clause, exempt- | 
wen that there is ss . slight staiehe, ge — referred | ing officers and men from any corporal punishment. 
rel sy tren deitis Loving cams rahi 71 to 88, | Major Br RESFORD objected that this distinetion be- 
thove by pneumonia from 61 to 67, and the total of this | tween the regular army and the militia would be 
dass from 172 to 187, while the corrected average of the | derogatory to the former, and that no case had been 
ten weeks corresponding to last is l 5. Th » zymotic class | made out for placing two portions of our military force 
has also increased in the two wo ks om 204 deaths * | under different laws. The proposition gave rise to a 
tere Suis diosaon, Ghich sai hind in the poe | discussion upon the general question of flogging in the 
rious week to 38 children, numbered last week 45 cases, | @Tmy, which went on to a great length, ate grew at 
and prevails considerably at present; hoopihg cough rose | last so warm as to call for the interference of the Chair- 
from 35 to 42. 


| man. 
last week the births of 806 boys and 730 girls, in all | At the close » discussion, Mr. WALPo : 
1536 children, were registered in London. In the seven | : re close of the discussion, Mr. WALPOLE said, 


arreponding weeks of the years 1845-52 the average the general question, whether it was advisable to do 
number was 1433. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean daily 
reading of the barometer was above 30 inches on Tuesday ; 
the mean of the week was 29-762 inches. The mean tem- 
perature of the week was 48 min. 6 deg., which is rather 
below the average of the same week im ten years. The sha ie 
mean daily temperature was below the average on Sunday, | footing. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, and aboveit on Mon- | army would in such a case feel themselves degraded, 
day, Thursday, and Friday. It was lowest on Tuesday, | and that if corporal punishment were done away with 
when it was only 42 min. 5 deg., and highest on Friday, | jn the militia, it should be done away with in all the 
when it was 53 min. 8 deg. The general direction of the inn Te : nestew divided. the re 
viadwes E.N.E. during the first three days, then 8.W., | £PCes- 1e Committee having divided, the proviso 
and on Saturday N.N.E. , | was rejected by 199 against 92. 

, “ The CaatrMAN then reported progress, and obtained 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. leave to sit again on Monday; so that the 7th clause 

_ _ BIRTHS. — is not yet decided upon. 

Artur Helps — Haagcaaan apa dellaaaecrai na In the course of the debate, Lord Jonn Russern 
made the following general reply to the observations 


On Thursday, the 29th ult., at Swanscomb, Kent, Mrs. Robert 
Owen White : a daughter. of Mr. Disraeli, respecting the training of the people to 
the use of arms. 


On the 2nd inst., at Ryde, the wife of Captain Belgrave, of 

EMS. Hydra: a daughter. 

On Tuesday, the 4th inst., at 15, Dean's-yard, Westminster, “If it were said, as he understood the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said, that it was desirable a portion of the 
population should be trained to the use of arms, then it 





| 


| mined at that moment; but as the Mutiny Act had 


| whether the militia should be placed upon a_ better 


the wife of the Rev. H. G. Liddell: a daughter. 
mice MARRIAGES. 
t ult., at Boxmoor, Herts, Robert Michael Laffan, . > dont . so an ~ssenti 
Captain Royal Engineers, of Otham, Kent, to Emma, eldest wee mee = de sirable, - oe cmantial, me eons 
mrviving daughter of the late William Norsworthy, Esq., of | ™e™ should have the good of the country at heart, an 
-terrace, Hyde-park. . that they should be men of respectable character, upon 
On the Ist inst., at Brussels, at the British Embassy, Hilde- | 
to ‘a . ¢ : enemy was at the gates, but under all circumstances, as 
Perey widow of the late John Bond, Esq., of Londonderry. | men of loyalty and good conduct. That was an essential 
the 4th inst., at St. Pancras New Church, Francis Henry A af. & S yee 
Phumptre, Esq,, of Lyme Regis, Dorset, third’son of the late | Object which the House ought to secure, and if it were an 
Rivard Hallows Plumptre, Esq., of Queen’s-square, Blooms- | essential object, then he thought the manner in which it 
Massa Alsager, Esq., also of Queen’s-square. | factory. He should say that this provision was of the very 
DEATHS. | essence of the bill. But then he was told that if the House 
On hoard the sh@—Agincourt, returning from India, on Sun- | expressed any distrust upon this point, they would be ex- 
ao , : pressing distrust of the people of England. Now, for his 
Native Infantry, Commandant of the Regiment of I 5% 
Ferozepore in the 42nd . 9 fh i ge : eee | 
’ 2nd year o s age nati Pals. Lt Fel 
ite 26th ult., at Hoimesdale-lodye, Nutficld, Surrey,in the | B4Pd to s question of this — _ et ay ne be 
yewrof his age, Thomas Bugden, Esq., for many years oe a possib et yo’ nang, rg forth 
. | for the sake of the six guineas, anc nen no’ »¢ forth- 
“Fei estenant ote county. | coming, that therefore those who might so think actually 
inst., at Thetford, Norfolk, aged 76, Thomas Bid- 
well, +» of Gloucester-place ee ew are. formerly ; } Se “ st Sg 
Chica Ris taaetery veae Je ps ng as eee hy Affaire, | England were certainly divided into many different classes, 
_ On the 2nd inst. at his residence G0 Geaavenoratreet. to the | 22d he could not conscientiously say that the whole popu- 
Sh yen pret of his family, John Dalry mple, F.R.S., ia the | lation of this — Sond” were fit to be trusted on every 
Year of his age, ; : occasion.” (Hear, hear. 
Sara, only daughter of S - 
y 4 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and widow of ‘ S . 
Heary Nelaon Coleridge, Esq., aged 49 ee | County Elections was defeated. On the motion that 
George Saket tt > Nae ar fF eri oot — it be read a first time, Mr. CoppEN protested against 
+» Secretary bre n ndon ae ° ° * 
aaa principle of the bill, which, as he considered, autho- 


whom reliance might be placed, not merely when the 

brand Henry, eldest surviving son of Sir Henry T. Oakes, Bart., 
¥, to Catherine Frances Alsager, sixth daughter of the late | was proposed to raise this body of men was most unsatis- 

day, the 14th 0 March, Major George Tebbs, 33rd Regiment 
part, he could conceive no answer more absurd, with re- 

Major of the 2nd Royal Surrey, and the oldest magistrate and 
| mistrusted the people of England. Why, the people of 

Monday Sra i ‘ . , | P . : 
y, the rd inst., at 10, Chester-place, Regent’s-park, Sir Epwarp Buxton’s bill to authorize treating at 
, Esq 
brary, deeply lamented and anuch respected, 


away with corporal punishment, could not be deter- | 


| passed, whereby the soldiers of the regular army were | 
| liable to corporal punishment, the only question was | 


He thought that the soldiers in the regular | 


rized corruption. The bill was supported by Lord 
Galway, Mr. K. Seymer, Lord R. Grosvenor, Sir J, 
Tyrell and Mr. Booker ; and opposed by Mr. Roebuck, 
Mr. W. Brown, and Mr. W. Williams. Sir E. Buxton 
said, his reason for introducing his bill was that it was 
almost if not quite impossible that, according to the 
spirit of the rules of that House, a member could posi- 
tively declare that his election had been conducted in 
a perfectly pure manner. Upon a division the motion 
was negatived by 77 against 61: so the bill is lost. 





News up to the Ist of April arrived yesterday from 
the Cape by the Harbinger. The Megera had reached 
her destination after a passage of 77 days. So slow 
was her progress that the crew and soldiers were placed 
on half-rations during the last part of her voyage, 
She took fire three times during the voyage. The 
ships of the General Serew Steam Packet Company 
perform the voyage in half the time. 

The Hydra, carrying General Cathcart and his suite, 
arrived at the Cape on the 31st of March. On the 
arrival of the Governor an address was presented to 
him, when his Excellency expressed his hope that the 
Constitution would do for the Cape colonists all that 
they expected from it. 

The intelligence from the seat of war is, on the 
whole, satisfactory; Sir Harry Smith had left King 
William’s Town, entered the Waterkloof, and seemed 
determined to follow the enemy to the Amatola moun- 
tains, where they were assembled under Sandilli. 

“The principal events in Caffraria says a © paper, 
since the last pont comprise some ponte 9 ions 
under the Civil Commissioners of Colesberg and Cradock 
against the Tambookies ; Colonel Percival’s attack on Stook 
Camp, which he destroyed, and two severe engagements in 
the Waterkloof. The first was an attack on a force under 
Colonel Yarborough (forming part of General Somerset's 
division), which was compelled to fall back on some ruins 


| at Bushneck, after sustaining considerable loss. Colonel 


Yarborough was severely wounded in the thigh, and his 
party placed in imminent danger, until relieved by asqua- 
dron of rifles under Captain Carey. The other was the 
successful operations in the Waterkloof inst Macomo, 
by the divisions under Colonels Eyre and Michel, when 
his head-quarters, which had hitherto been deemed inac- 
cessible, were destroyed. The loss sustained by the enemy 
has been very great, and their expulsion from this quarter 
may be regarded as the most favourable event during the 
present war. Our casualties on these two occasions were 
—killed: Lieutenant the Hon. H. Wrottesley, 43rd Light 
Infantry, and 12 rank and file. Wounded: Colonel Yar- 
borough, 91st; Captain Bramley, Cape Mounted Rifles; 
and Ensign Hibbert, 91st (all severely); and 37 rank 


| and file.” 


The Caffres continue to avoid a general action, and 

, they frequently leave their wives and families to the 

mercy of their opponents. The cruelty of their con- 

duct to their unfortunate English captives is of a most 

horrible character, and the details given by the Cafire 

women of the protracted tortures inflicted are in the 
highest degree painful. 

By the Herman, which reached Liverppl yesterday, from 
New York, we have news up to the 24th ofApril. Kossuth 
had been well received at New Haven. A telegraphie 
despatch from Washington, in the New York papers, says, 
that—* Chevalier Hulsemann has obtained leave of ab- 
sence from his Government, for an indefinite period, and 
will shortly leave for Europe. This has been granted him 
in consequence of his representations that he could hold 
no intercourse of any kind with Mr. Webster. He will, 

| therefore, absent himself till Mr. Webster retires from the 
State department. The friendly relations between the two 
Governments are not, however, interrupted.” 





Yesterday Mr. Bethel was heard on behalf of Miss 
Wagner, before Sir J. Parker. The court was crowded 
to excess. Mr. Bethel asked that the order for the 
ex parte injunction might be discharged. His grounds 
were, that Dr. Bacher, who had negotiated the alleged 
engagement of Miss Wagner with Mr. Lumley, had 
transcended his powers by signing a contract, contain- 
ing a prohibitary clause, to which Miss Wagner and 
her father did not consent; that, further, the con- 
tract was broken by the non-payment of the caution 
money on the appointed day, against which a noto- 
rial protest had been duly made; that the phrase 
“ England was only to be valued for the sake of her 
money,” had been so mistranslated by Mr. Lumley, and 
that the original simply meant, “England rewards 
only by money ;” that Mr. Lumley had also misdated 
an important letter by one week; and he also men- 
tioned that Miss Wagner was seriously affected in health 
by these proceedings. The further hearing was deferred 
to this day. 








Mr. Hadfield has been reintroduced to the electorg of 
Sheffield, and consequently Mr. Overend (Tory) will be put 
up, thus perilling the return of Mr. Roebuck. 

Sir F. Thesiger has addressed the electors of Stamford 
as a “supporter of Lord Derby.” 

| Lord Norreys retires from Oxfordshire, taunting the 
present ministry with leading the farmers to expect a return 
of protective duties when in opposition, and now 

a contrary principle, 


| 
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tation from Chelsea, Kensington, Hammersmith, 
am, headed by Mr. Simpson, of Hammersmith, 
Robert Grosvenor, waited on Lord 
their claims on the vacant 
ent. 


Ad 
and F 
and introduced by 


Derby on, Thursday, to ur; 
seata-at the disposal of Par 


The following letter is extracted from the Times of to- 
day. It has forwarded to that journal by Mr. 

illiam Amos, of Whitstable, who states that it was 
written by James Silk, one of the crew of the brig Renova- 
tion. He gives it verbatim et literatim, and we follow his 
example :— 





*« June the 18th, 1851. 

“Dear father and mother, these brothers and sisters, 
this comes with my kind love to you, in hoping to find you 
in good helth, as, thank God, it leaves me at presuant ; 
thank God for it, my dear friends. I am going to give you 
a litt] Account of my last voige to the North of America, in 
which will make you think that you not would like to bean 
there, my dear friends. We sailed on the 6th of April last 
in 1851 from the port of Limerick and was favord with 
a fair wind from the eastward; the 7th of Aprill the 
whind still remained, wee where running with our lower and 

mast studdings sail, and on the 9th of Aprill the same 
wind continued, and the 10th and the 11, 12, and 13, anc 
then wee had it very cold, and on the 14th day in the morn- 
ing wee saw a very large hice Burgh to whindward of ous, 
and 12 o'clock, 14th, wee saw as many as 6 hice Burg, and 
one of them we went very close to ous in which it apeared 
to be the High of 250 feeat, in wich there is but one third 
of third of them in the worter, in which makes the hice 
burgh 750 feat, that so, my dear friends, you might have read 
of the hice Burgh in the frosen reagenths, so, my dear 
friends, I am not Asay what I have read of, for this is what 
I have sean witnissed myself, and likewise, my dear friends, 
Apon one of the very large burghs in which wee see there 
was 2 large ships on them, 1 were laying Apon hor broad 
broad side, and the other where A laying as comfortable 
as if she was in the dock fast to her moreings. The 
wether was very fine and the wather very smouth, but 
the captain being laid up at the same time it was not 
reported to him until 8 o'clock, And we out of sight of 
them, so, my dear friends, I canot tell you whether there was 
any living sould there are not. So, my dear friends, I 
eanot tell you any more About them now. I* — and 
16th and 17th weand contenoued, but on the 17th wee 
run amonst the ice again, but that was the feald ice which 
came down from the river St. larance and gulf, but the 
ice was so thick and heavy that wee thought it would 
Jamed our ship together, but there was but a litle whind but 
a hevey sea Arunning. But thank God there soon sprung 
up a fine brease, in which wee gaver all canvass we could 
get on her, but the sails were all frose so hard that wee 
was truble to Bend them, and the rope of our rigan, which 
in thair proper state was about the size of our fingers, where 
about 3 inches thick with the ice. wee were 15 days sailing 
about the the ice, but at last wee got clear of it, and ina 
few day we reached quback, which were the LOth, and on 
the 13th I whent to the hospital, as I told you before, dear 
friends. we sailed again on the 30th of the month, and 
then proceeded on our passage home, but in all passges 
that ever i had, this exceeded them all, for we scarce had a 
fine day all the way home, for it was thick, fogy, and rainy 
all whe Head quick passage home, we was 26 days, in which 
that was a very good passage home. we arrived at Lim- 
rick last friday morning,” &c. 


=~ 








We have received the following letter from a friend 
who was lately passing through Prague, on his road 
to the East :— 

Prague, Tuesday, May 4. 

This evening, as I was leaving my hotel, the Blauen 
Stern (Blue Star), to take a walk with my friend, we saw 
a great bustle and crowd of people, with several police 
officers, on the stairs which lead from the Porte Cocheére to 
the upper stories, up which two ladies were proceeding. A 

iage and two horses stood at the door. Police officers, 
abounding in Austrian cities, we did not take particular 
notice of their presence, but asked one of them who stood 
near, what was the matter. “ Nothing, nothing,” said he; 
“only the haus frau (landlord’s wife) has returned from a 
long absence, and the people are all glad to see her.” We 
thought no more of it, but about nine o'clock at night, in 
a café, an intimate friend of my companion’s, a retired 
captain of Austrian cavalry, whispered to him—* Don’t 
you live at the Blauen Stern?” “ Yes,” was the reply. 
“Was there not a great crowd and disturbance there, to- 
day?” “Ididn’t see any disturbance; there was a good 
deal of excitement, apparently at the return of the land- 
lord’s wife.” “My good fellow, that was not the land- 
lord’s wife, it was Kossuth’s sister, and some other of his 
relations: they are on their way to America; but not a 
hundred people in the town know it, besides the police, and 
they don’t want it to be known.” “And how did you 
know it, you were not there?” “Oh, I know everything.” 
From this, and from other signs, I believe that sympathy 
exists in many bosoms besides the Hungarians, in favour 
of those who have made a stand against that frightful 
tyranny which makes politics, foreign or domestic, a for- 
bidden subject of conversation in Austria; and, therefore, 
conceals beneath a veil of prudential reserve the real sen- 
timents of the majority. I saw the report spread through 
a small circle at the café, and IT cued the manner in 
which it was received. And this among Germans, and 
Bohemians—not Hungarians—many of them officials. 
There are several regiments of Hungarians here, Grena- 
diers and Hussars, fine-looking fellows. 





The Moniteur announces that M. Villemain, professor 
of French Eloquence at the Faculty of Letters of Paris, 
and M.\Cousin, professor of Ancient Philosophy, have been 
allowed, at their own request, to make good their claims to 
a retiring pension. 





* A word here not legible. 
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“ COTTONING” TO DESPOTISM. 
History indicates with unerring certainty the 
sequel to the present condition of England. After 
the repose of a peace which, so far as her own 





lands are concerned, is unprecedented in dura- 
tion, she is absorbed in the business of enjoyment, 
thoroughly broken in to peaceful pursuits, and 
disinclined to arouse herself to action. True, the 

enjoyment is of a highly artificial kind—not the | 
most delightful, and much limited to particular 
classes: it consists chiefly, not in the natural en- 
joyments, but in the material refinements of | 
superior cookery, excellent furniture, and house- 
fittings, in greatly improved door-handles, bell- 
pulls, steel fenders, and drawing-room chairs, in 
remarkably fine cloth, extra-superfine ‘ genuine’ 
silks at ‘tremendous sacrifice’ per yard, and | 
largely extended bienséance among domestic ser- | 
vants, after a fashion, in the conduct of parties. | 
As for the enjoyment of the people—whither has | 
it gone? Where is the frolic of the village 
green? where the manly games? Much boast- 
ing is there, because the people have enough 
bread to eat, and because it is * white!’ which is 
most ‘ @conomical.’ As to the village sports, 
they are declining, North and South. In Corn- 
wall itself, wrestling has diminished within the 
observation of men still young. Manly sports | 
have been ‘ put down,’ and the people with them ; | 
until atdast the people is content to ask for | 
‘ education,’ to keep up a kind of grumbling in | 
the towns about ‘ the charter,’ to emigrate, and | 
meanwhile, to go on working from morn till | 
night. The chosen representatives of the most | 
newly enfranchised classes—the classes that have | 
obtained political recognition by possessing social | 
influence—are now in Parliament, refusing to | 
see the possibility of ever more needing the manly | 
energies of the nation itself to defend its shores, | 
advocating the disarmed condition of the people, 
and upholding that opprobrium of free states, 
that instrument of central authority which extin- 
guishes national freedom, an exclusive paid fight- | 
ing class to do the bravery of the nation for it. 

The arguments with which this school of poli- 
ticians upholds its unpracticable positions are 
reckless in the extreme. Mr. John Bright, for 
example, ventured to assert of the old militia, 
that ** so far as their industrious avocations were 
concerned, the men, on retiring from the service, 
were injured in character, morals, and their 
prospects in life,”—a hazardous romance even of | 
the ull contrived militia of the beginning of the | 
century : but what would even Mr. Bright say | 
of the Volunteer Companies with which it is the | 
boast of many a successful man in business to | 
have been enrolled? What would he say of the | 
Uniform Companies of the United*States—are 
not the members sharp enough for business? or | 
what would he say of the Swiss militia men, who | 
can not only fight, who can not only maintain | 
their country free in the very midst of despotism, | 
but can work? for a more industrious people 
than the Swiss does not exist. John Bright in | 
himself we take to be a fine fellow—a good spe- 
cimen of your sturdy Englishman: it is there- 
fore the more lamentable to see him speaking in 
terms of shy toleration respecting the French | 
President, and blaming the English press for 
outspeaking ; for indeed, so small has the step 
become between a Manchester man and an 
Austria-man ! 

Mr. Cobden boasts of the eight hundred peti- 
tions which Englishmen have been induced to 
sign against the Militia Bill on various pretexts : 
he said nothing of the number of signatures ; on 
the contrary, he assumed that sectarian meetings 
which adopted those petitions represented whole 
places. There might, indeed, he admitted, “ in 





| years since burned with 


| cal use ; so well did Ae read history. 





some parts of the country, and in 
stituencies, be found men who belie? . 
possibility of a French invasion : ry Ute 
circles in which he moved, among; Rte | 
regulated minds, and free trae ee ot nl 
could not find any one who reall be 
the French were coming to inted » 
they might do so; or rather, the Adres Be, 
Chief who has conquered France enti 
might; and if he did, are we pre 
Granting our supremacy in coal and 
which Mr. Cobden so fondly relies the ones: 
is, whether we could bring that to bear: ‘het 
We doubt, indeed, whether all the san 
of Manchester could be of much service: 
ofa simultaneous landing along the South 
and Southern coast. None, as drivers in 
well know, are so incessantly and blindly mm: 
into danger as women ; none so helpless win’ 
comes. Women, especially old women, . 
to ignore the existence of omnibuses and 


carts; and Mr. Cobden “ begs pardon of the 
Ypothetically 





for him? 


French people for having even 


| dealt with this question ;” he begs pardon of 
| nation, namely, that has “ 


annexed” Algi 
that occupies Rome—that seized Spain 
kingdom for one Jerome whom Louis Nq 
has restored to pc condition,—that was 
preparing under Louis Napoleon's boasted une 


| and model to invade England,—that has not mayy 


an open war fever agains 
this country,—that exulted in the Prince de Join. 
ville’s * Note,” discussing an invasion of England, 
—that possessed Generals who prepared a 


of invasion for Louis Philippe, the “N 


of Peace,”—that has accepted as one of its Gp. 
vernors the exulting author of the 
England, —that has, according to the 
recognition of the Manchester school, Voted inty 
the dictatorship, Louis Napoleon, “ heir to py 
uncle,” heir to the unaccomplished Bouloge 
expedition, who believes himself destined tc ty 
conquest, while regretting, such is his courteoy 
gratitude, that he must thus requite the country 
of his refuge ; but, of course, he cannot disobey 
* his star.” ‘ 
How continually the mistake is made of judging 
all other men by one’s self, and none makes thi 
mistake so constantly as the political parvem. 
Mr. Cobden has forsworn war, as an occupati 
that does not * pay,” and he seems to think that 
whole nations have done so. He thinks as much, 
not only just before 1848, but after it. He thinks 
so when he has before him Islay, Mogader, 
Mecance, Moultan, Milan, Hungary, Sebleswig. 
Holstein, Europe! History exists not for him. 
But it exists for others: and it tells us that 


2 


| when a nation becomes so sunk in peace as Eng. 


land has been, it becomes enervated ; that when 


| it is enervated, it betakes itself to philosophies 


like that which Mr. Cobden boasts, and which 
has unquestionably corrupted and unmanned the 
nation to a very large extent ; and that whenthe 
corruption becomes very apparent, then some 
Goth accepts the invitation, and then the wealth 
which peaceful industry, dreaming of nought bit 
industry and wealth, has accumulated, becomes 


| the booty of the incapable invader. England i 


now in the last stage but one. 

Thank God, however, for that England is not 
all of Manchester stuff. Manchester itself is nt 
so—nor the West Riding. At one time Goven- 
ment might have been most anxious to “put 
down” our people: the time has come to arouse 
the people ; and we are glad to see that we hare 
a Government not unmindful of the duty. In 
such cases national objects are superior to patty 
distinctions; and we are bound to say, thatim 
more than one respect the present Government 
has shown a superiority to party unknown sinee 
the days when the Whigs filched place out of 
Peel's hands. Peel, be it remembered, contem- 
plated a consolidation of militia laws for pract- 

€ 80» 
called friends of “ humanity,”—who have held 
the hands of the Cape colonists against 
savages, and have sent more and more English 
soldiers to be shot down like beasts before anam- 
bushed foe—the so-called friends of “* peace, who 


| would disarm England in the face of Cossack an 


ilosophy 


Croat,—may for a moment flatter the ph 4 
: * 


of gaping assemblages; a Russell or a Grey, 
getting an hereditary patriotism, may court the 


| tyranny of cotton; but many of our public men 


“circles” besides 


are more long-sighted; there are : 
- there is still 


those in which a Cobden moves ; 


| amongst us, differing from the Manchester s™™ 
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f which a Napier can give some 
eS even the West Riding can 

- © supplies. There _ 2g - ane: 

r than that selfish and crue 

ind » hear ens the counter and the mill, 
Fumarate at the sight of blood, shuts its eyes 
y aca gleam of a sword, closes its ears to 
a the r bleeding nations, and contemplates, 
the “ry horror—at a distance—the possibility 
vibe ei foe might violate our sacred homes. 
ne that heart to its duty before it 
om late, many a severed political party might 


joa. 
gREAK-UP OF THE BOOK-TRADE SYSTEM. 


-buving world has outgrown the present 
fas boot aaitieg, and that system is falling 
kee by force of the struggles which its mem- 

” make to accommodate their own condition 

a circumstances ; but in the air aspect 

tthe contest, it appears to us that Reformers 
‘ht of two or three facts which ought not 
to be omitted from the account. 

If the present restrictions be burst, the whole 

ter of the trade will alter, the number of 
hooks will augment beyond calculation ; any 

upon their character, which is already 
failing in practice, will be destroyed ; and, as we 
helieve, a very general deterioration will spread 
over the vast field df book-making, reducing it 
io the level of all other trades. Adulteration 
yi become, not the exception, but the rule. 
Already, most books are bad enough—but to have 
woks like ordinary coffee! yet such, with much 
lowered price, quantities beyond control, inces- 
sant competition, and no end to mereenary tools 
that are but waiting for employment, is the in- 
eritable result. We say nothing against the 
free trade ; although we hold that literature is not 
well engaged when it is subject to any trading 
process at all; we believe that it must go through 
that stage of laissez aller ; therefore let us at 
least face the immediate consequences. If the 
impending evil were distinctly, yet generally 
foreseen, some suggestion might be thrown out 
to mitigate it. 

To regulate literature by supply and demand, 
js to invert the natural order of sense. Ignorance 
never knows its own want, and never will de- 
mand the supply it needs. On the other hand, 
love of gain, mercantile ‘“‘ demand,” is not the 
true motive to good teaching, to good art, or to 
amy intellectual or moral good. Give schoolboys 
the kind of tutor they demand, select for tutor 
the man who will be guided entirely by popu- 
larity-hunting, or by the motive for screwing pence 
out of the boys, and you would convert the school 
into thecasino. Adulteration awaits a literature 
regulated by supply and demand, even more 
than it is now: we are going to be flooded with 
catechpenny trifles, “‘ fast’ books, and works too 
slight even to be powerfully mischievous—idle 
things which he that runs may read; and those 
which one must stop to read will be left to shift 
for themselves by the universal dictator. 

Books are to be treated as ordinary manufac- 
tures, to be sold as ordinary merchandize : let 
authors, however, remember, that cotton goods 
have no “ authors,” unless the designer, with his 
Ms. fee, is to stand for the author. The 


that stouter 





original workman of most goods goes by the wall; | 
and now the rule is to be applied to hooks. It | 


is 80 decreed past revocation, and we seek not to 
revoke it: but the authors might as well consider 
what is going to happen. At present they seem 
to be establishing, not a republic of letters, but 
anarchy—abolishing Protection, and substituting 
Proudhonism. ‘ 

In replying to the question put forth by 
Messrs. John W. Parker and Son, they should 
consider something beyond the mere process of 
undoing. Messrs. Parker and Son ask the authors’ 
opinion as to the maintenance of the fixed selling 
price, or the licence for retailers to sell at any lower 
price. The whole movement, we believe, involves 
the abandonment of the fixed selling price, and 
will leave the publishing my if any, as the fixed 


pont. But what is likely to happen subse- 
quently? The publishers, not wishing to be- 


come entangledin —— accounts, will again 
make preferential reductions to allied friends ; 


the publishing price will be calculated with a 
view to those reductions, and then we shall be 
Where we are now. 

. We presume such ulterior combination, since 
it is the very essence of perfect freedom, to pro- 
hibit nothing, not even combination. Under per- 


fect freedom, of course, it would still be compe- 
tent to form an association of booksellers, like the 
present, refusing to deal with any persons but 
those who conform to ali its rules. And in some 
degree such a combination is almost certain to 
exist. 

Men will combine wherever they see that a 
common interest is to be promoted or expedited 
by the combination. Free trade is but a negation, 
after all; it only settles the question of re- 
| strictions rendered compulsory by some power 
ab extra: it has not prevented railway amalga- 
mations, nor even alkalies against the pub- 
lic by railway companies, though competing be- 
tween themselves. It has not prevented the 
Amalgamated Masters of the engineering trades 
from combining against the workmen, whom they 
force to work longer at low wages than the men 
desire. Free trade, in short, cannot regulate the 
wants and wishes of society. It will be therefore 
but to share in a vulgar infatuation, if authors 
or publishers, or even booksellers of any fore- 
sight, should trust solely to free trade, into which 
they are nowinvited to plunge without reservation. 

It is the more needful for authors to reflect, 
since, strictly speaking, they do not enter into 
trade at all, except in rare cases. Nor is the 
training of mind suited to most kinds of literature, 
suited to the pursuits of commerce. Unless there- 
fore they secure a machinery for securing their 
interests,—some broad plan which, settled once 
for all, shall be self-working, a under ex- 
ceptional stipulations—they will only hand them- 
selves over, bodily, to be swamped among a new 
creation of jobbing book-makers, and literature 
will be buried under the heap of books—a Pompeii 
under the dust and ashes belched forward by a 
volcano of hireling fervour. 

Alter the present system by all means; it is 
bad, obsolete, indefensible: and though it were 
best of the best, as little to be kept alive as a 
man whose last hour is come : but when you pull 
down, know what is to stand in the place of the 
old structure—if you are diligent with the pickaxe, 
have your trowel ready—or at least know what 
you are doing. 





THE HAUNTED CAMP. 


ScuwarRzENBERG, the Mahomet of Austria, who 
added to the spirit of Metternich the aggressive 
sabre of proselytism, is dead, but still survives in 
spirit: and his coadjutors are of two orders— 
those who work in the councils of Austria, and 
those who work in the councils of the patriots. 

“When the revolution of 1848 broke out,” 
says the Vienna correspondent of the Times, 
‘**there were no Austrians ;” and so now it is re- 
solved to have some. They are not to be grown, 
but made out of materials ready at hand; for 
the military doctors of Vienna have discovercd 
how to make an Austrian out of a Bohemian, a 
Magyar, a Croat, or an Italian. The army is 
the instrument. The plan is not to enlist them as 
soldiers; to put the badge of the two-beaked eagle 

does not suflice to convert a Magyar ora Venetian 
| intoan Austrian; but the army,numbering four or 

five hundred thousand, is to be used as a school 
| for teaching the alien members of the Provinces 
| German, to Germanize them ; and thus, in seven 
| years or so, Hungarians, Bohemians, Italians, 
will be Austrianized. The dead Italian will be- 
come a live Austrian. Such is the scheme. Let 
the Englishman understand it. It is not as if 

England were to forbid Gaelic to Ireland or hilly 

Scotland, French to Jersey, and Norse to the 
| Orkneys ; but as ifthe Isle of Man were to forbid 
| those other provinces their language, and English 
| to England,—to crush the language of Burke, of 
| Shakespeare, of Burns, of Scott, of Gibbon, and 
| make the tongue of literature Manx. The high 
| patriotic strain of Dante, the pictured song of 
| Ariosto, are to be obsolete. Of course, so mad 
| and criminal a scheme is forbidden by its imprac- 

ticability ; but the project betrays the extremes 
to which the active despotism of Austria will go. 
Metternich said that “ Italy was a geographical 
expression ;” the sworded Metternich would erase 
her language. 

We have still around us the multiplying in- 
stances of the wide extent over which this merci- 
less despotism is spreading its machinery. By 
accepting Russian aid in Hungary Schwarzen- 
berg riveted anew the alliance between the em- 
pires; and he managed that alliance so well, that 
the protégé has become the co-ordinate, the 
initiator. Prussia, despite lingering schemes of 


her own, is dragged into the Holy ce. And 





| 


| 








in France, although the Holy Alliance is evi- 
dently unpledged to support the new family, 
there is a congenial machmery in active operation 
at its service. 

The working of this machinery on the model of 
St. Petersburgh or Vienna is complete. Louis 
Napoleon sits at the centre and dictates, and his 
subordinates, one under the other, manage the 
affairs of Frenchmen for them. The is 
edited by a Censorship. The Professors of Col- 
leges are weeded, shaved, and instructed, by the 
Interior. The Prefects are set to watch the 
effects of literature, social converse, instruction, 
amusements, on the people. The Minister sum- 
mons the managers of theatres and tells them 
that nothing hazardous to the morals of the 
people will henceforth be permitted. In short, 
all France is in tutelage toGore House. It may 
be amusing to us who look on; but imagine the 
feelings of a Frenchman who remembers what it 
was to be free, in act, tongue, and thought! As 
if to show what the solicitude for the public 
morals does not mean, the President attends the 
performance of the Dame aux Camélias—not 
young Alexandre Dumas's delicatel eae EY 
of that name, but a “ fast” drama founded on it, 
with no little heightening of midnight orgies and 
slack vicissitudes. And to mark his enjoyment 
of the scene, Louis Napoleon sends round a pre- 
sent to Mademoiselle Doche, the representative 
of the not inaccessible lady in the play: thus the 
Pericles of Leicester Square lies at the feet of 
Aspasia, and issues decrees to keep France in 
good nursing. 

The French machinery is ready to be incorpo- 
rated in that of Austria, with or without the pre- 
sent tenant at will, as the case may be, but in 
capital working order. Already it is in excellent 
understanding with Austria in Rome; and is 
helping to settle the Danish succession on the 
Baltic. The Holy Alliance stands p red, with 
its two millions or three millions of armies; and its 
guiding power talks of expunging Bohemia, Hun-- 
gary, a Italy, as Poland has been expunged. 

At such a time, what is the conduct of the 
patriot party, whose mission, if it has a mission, 
is to oppose that gigantic conspiracy ? We shall 
divulge no secrets, we shall make no comments ; 
we shall maintain ‘the neutrality, the silence that 
we believe to be the duty of every patriot of 
Europe when good men are at fault. But we 
must note a few, a very few facts, patent to all 
the world. Let the mention suffice. A most 
eminent Italian patriot, teaching his countrymen 
their duty, makes a sudden and unprovoked 
assault on a party in France that includes men 
earnest and stedfast, who have worked and suf- 
fered, unchanged through all changes. The 
aggrieved party retorts, with disclosures intended 
fatally to diminish the influence of that Italian 

atriot, with asseverations that he is not the 

eader of the Italians. Maybe so. But if he is 
not, who is? We look in vain for any one man 
who is at least the leader of so considerable a 
portion. Yet unquestionably mistakes have been 
made. Let one fact speak. Few men have done 
more to bring the despotic influences into dis- 
credit than the stinging satirist Giusti—a Peter 
Pindar with the polish of Voltaire! Who has 
more contributed to keep alive the fire of patriot- 
ism, even in the very heart of slavery, than the 
sweet and impassioned writer of ‘The Con- 
script’s Mother,’—Berchet? Yet Berchet and 
Giusti are not of much account among patriots, 
par excellence. They were moderates, monarchists, 
or modified in some heterodox way; and they 
are of comparatively little use to ‘‘ United Italy.” 
Where such results are, there must be some- 
thing wrong. Where genius finds not its voca- 
tion, where devotion survives the trust which it 
has but once commanded, where a people with a 
common interest are divided, the common cause 
must have had anerroneousutterance. With Italy, 
the one question was, or ought to have been, the 
expulsion of the Stranger; but that was merged in 
ulterior and sectional questions. It is the same all 
over Europe: the people, social or democratic, is 
divided against the great tyrant Alien—for the 
tyrant is ever an alien, even amid his own kin. 
The peoples want more scourging. The ghost of 
Schwarzenberg prowls about the camp of the 
patriots, sowing discord ; the patriots, forgetting 
the sacred duty of union, consent to be against 
each other the instruments of an immortal Austria 
—immortal while they are divided. Is this right ? 
Let conscience ask itself the question in the 
anxious calm of midnight thought. 
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THE BLACK STATISTICS. engineers how that is. Neither has it established | spiritually better beings here, and inh: ¥ 
peace all over the world. th " 


Poxrricat arithmetic tells us any tale it pleases : 
the poet of the Board of Trade “ lisps in numbers, 
for the numbers come,” and can make you out a 
Progress of the Nation in any direction. Crime 
has diminished during the half century : studious 
men can prove the fact by figures. Crime has 
increased during the half century : men not less 
studious prove that also. The Morning Herald 
shows us, after Moreau, that murders in Ireland, 
from 1823 to 1837 had increased from 69 to 264. 
From 1826 to 1845, 5519 persons were committed 
to prison on the charge of murder ; 4900 escaped 
by acquittal or want of prosecution ; 619 were 
convicted ; 202 hanged. ‘ 

Yes, in Ireland, you say, criminal Ireland. 
But in England, as Henry Mayhew calculates, 
from data which he gives, the annual rate of 
criminal offenders in every ten thousand of the 
population has increased from 9 during the ten 


years ending 1821, to 16°5 during the ten years | 


ending 185]. 

The Herald is arguing to show that concilia- 
tion fostered crime in Ireland; and ranged in 
the Herald fashion, the figures damn conciliation 
altogether :— 


1823... 69 — Lord Wellesley arrived in Dublin 
1824 ... 57 to assume the office of Lord Lieu- 
1825 ... 78 tenant, on the 30th December, 
1826... 96 1822. The work of concilia- 
1827 ... 94 tion system then first began— 
1828 ... 84 crime advances pari passu. 
1829... 143 — Year of Catholic emancipation. 
1830... 100 

1831... 106 

1832... 136 Years of reform agitation. 
1833... 231 

1834 .., 180 — Decrease under the Coercion Bill. 
1835... 218 Haleyon days of Lord Normanby’s. 
1836... 231 system fully organized and in 
1837... 264 complete operation. 


Possibly a Staunton or a Somerville could 
make out the exact opposite by the help of figures; 
but he would not 
gone a horrible famine; that wretchedness has 
exiled more than a quarter of a million yearly of 
her population; that landlords, are still ‘“ evict- 
ing,” and people still idling ; that Ribandism still 
haunts the land, and reddens it with blood; or 
that the authors of “conciliation” have followed 
it up with anti-papal hostilities, embittering the 
whole country. 
Encumbered Estates Commissioners have sold 
up 100 landowners, and transferred property 
worth 4,000,000/. sterling! What a state fora 
country! We believe that conciliation has failed, 
that coercion has “succeeded ;” but why? Be- 
eause Ireland is held, and governed, as a con- 
quered country ; with the ideas, the manners, the 
laws, of the conquering country. A conquered 
country _is best kept down by force, inexorable 
force. If Ireland is to be soothed, she must be 
freed—left to govern herself, with Trish ideas, 
Trish sympathies, Irish machinery. Till such time 
as she be epopulated, or released, will her black 
statistics go on. 

Henry Mayhew was arguing to show that 
Free-trade has not diminished crime ; and, what- 
ever feats a Ewart or a Cobden might perform 
with statistical Marionettes, he is right. We 
see many proofs, without need for figures. We 
see how adulteration is eating into the very body 
of trade. We know that tradesmen, ruinously 
competing with each other, are stealing their | 

rofits from the parcel under the customer's arm. 
The marvellous spread of bankruptcy is open to 
every newspaper reader. Commercial men dare 
not guess at the aggregate yearly amount. 
Tradesmen feel that their position is uncertain. 
What is to happen next? is the frequent ques- 
tion. Yet shops multiply, shop windows become 
better furnished ; luxury devises new niceties for 
every house. We can all notice the constant 
appearance of mysterious notices in the Times— 
daily multiplying, often many in a day—ad- 
dressed to fugitives and hiders—mostly either to 
persons run away from creditors and employers, 
or ladies evading some domestic responsibilities 
and bonds, Occasionally domestic bliss explodes, 
as in the case where the “injured wife” seizes 
her husband, and drags him into court. Enough 
transpires to indicate the volcano beneath. Free- 
trade assuredly has not organized society ; nor 
has it established the millennium ; nor, as Free- 
traders promised, has it made every working 


eny that Ireland has under- | 


Nor would he deny that the | 


Lord Norbury’s murderer was never disco- 
vered, although, says the astonished statistician, 
three thousand pounds were offered for his detec- 
tion. It proves the fidelity of the Irishman to 
crime—and to Ireland. It proves that there are 
| other motives besides cash, even for the very poor. 
| When they were told in Ireland that Meagher 
| had escaped, they disbelieved it, because he would 

have broken his parole. The statistics are black ; 

but probably if Irishmen and Englishmen, if 
| people’s men of every country, understood each 

other better, they would improve the statistics. 
| Nay, it is the same with society in its intimate 

relation. Half of crime is caused by the attempt 

to conceal from each other temptations, importu- 

nate wants, difficulties common to most of us; 
and if we would but state them frankly, or hear 
them kindly, we might save ourselves much waste 
of crime. 





PATAGONIAN MISSIONARIES. 


| Tere are several parts of the surface of the 
earth of which even yet, with all our spirit of ad- 
venture, we know next to nothing; and among 
these is Patagonia. The region so called, to- 
gether with its continuation, the large island of 


Tierra del Fuego, forms the southern extremity | 


of South America. A vast number of small 
islands line the western shore of Patagonia, and 
the western and southern shores of Tierra del 
| Fuego; stormy seas roar along the channels 
| formed by these islands; and ships, in rounding 
| the extremity of the continent on their way to 
| Chili and Peru, have such windy work of it that 
they make as little acquaintance with the land 
| as possible. In fact, so far as present convenience 
| for all but the Patagonians themselves is con- 
cerned, the annihilation of Patagonia and Tierra 
del Fuego too, and the truncation of South Ame- 
| rica about the 40th parallel of southern latitude, 
might seem a geographical improvement. There 
the countries are, however; and, doubtless, 
something or other is yet to be made of them. 
Patagonia is nearly a thousand miles long, with 
an average breadth of about three hundred and 
fifty miles; and Tierra del Fuego is as large as 
Scotland. Here, as elsewhere on the earth, 
there are mountains, plains, vegetation, desert, 
fowls, fish, and wild animals. Situated so far to 
the south, and blown on by the sea-winds, the 
country is, on the whole, cold and damp, as com- 
pared with the better known South American 
| lands. Yet the climate must permit touches of 
| natural beauty peculiar to the warmer latitudes ; 
| for humming-birds have been seen in Tierra del 
| Fuego itself, fluttering, during a snow-shower, 
| over the red bells of native fuschias. 
| Neither as colonists, nor as tourists, have Eu- 
| ropeans of any nation yet set foot in Patagonia. 
| The inhabitants who, for both the mainland and 
| Tierra del Fuego, are estimated at half a million, 
are relics of the native Indian races that possessed 
| these regions when America was first colonized 
from the old world. At least two varieties of 
these natives have been recognised—the Patago- 
nians proper, tall, stalwart fellows of ‘a rich 
reddish brown colour, between that of rusty iron 
and clean copper,” who lead a nomadic life in the 
interior, and on the east of Patagonia, wear skins 
and eat game—and the Fuegans, a shorter breed 
of men, with stout bodies, crooked legs, and com- 
plexions like old mahogany, or between “ dark 
copper and bronze,” and who inhabit Tierra del 
Fuego, and the western coasts and islands of the 
mainland, where they go about almost naked, 
and catch fish and seals. Neither race is very 
promising intellectually, both having the low, 
wrojecting forehead, and the small restless vil- 
ota eyes peculiar to the inveterate savage ; 
but, if there is a difference, the Patagonians are 
wobably the superior. The distinction between 
Pineasahios and Fuegans, however, is, for ordi- 
nary purposes, superfluous ; and both may very 
well rank among the outcasts of human history 
under the single name of Patagonians. 
High browed or low browed, stalwart or 





e blessed state hereafter; and thn bertn 
— for the salvation of all ¥ the my 
all countries and in all ages—the tout : 
namely, of Jesus Christ, crucified ei kori 
dred years ago in Jerusalem, nue ae 
gospel, therefore, to those Pa: nian 
sent, orca “ other, to their yj th 
eyes the symbol of that anci 
fact transacted in a part of the wort supe 
dreamt of, and never could conceive ; 
municate, somehow or other, to thon 
brains, through their ears, sounds that 
convey a tantamount meaning 3—this scent ing 
to all Christian teaching, in any genuine AeCeDhal 
sense of the word Christian, is the one dut 
excellence, owing by all the rest of the on 
0 ss region of it. Strange, . 
thought—to the Jews verily a stumblinal) 
and tothe Greeks fi elihenatal Yet oh 
in all its strangeness, Christianity is bound: #; 
and no other is the thought of Christianity; this 
very strangeness, this very “ foolishness to the 
Greek” is its exultation; and that soul Which, 
from any sense of shame, would abate One jot of 
the absoluteness of the seeming folly, jg by 
| sublime spurning clause in the articles of Ohne 
| tianity itself, not the soul of a Christian, True, 
| Christian citizens, and Christian newspapers, ayy 

now accustomed to set themselves against such 
views of matters ; but this is because citizens and 
newspapers retain the name of Christian | 
after, so far as they are concerned, the thing hag 
been banished to the winds. Whoever asserts 
a Patagonian or any other mission to be “ foolish” 
is a * Greek,” and no Christian—and this, though 
he should read his prayer-book daily, or wear, 
bishop's mitre. 





Well, but there are some among us, it seems, 
who do believe in missions to the heathen. The 
belief may be a mere mental fashion inherited 
along with the Puritan class of notions, and the 
people who hold it may be, in essential respects, 
no better than their neighbours ; still the bel 
is held, and people mect to talk about it, and an 
willing to put their hands into their pockets fir 
it. Now to persons of this class, a Patagonian 
mission had all the charms of anew idea. There 
were Indian missions, African missions, South 
Sea missions—why should there not be a Pata 
gonian mission’ The possibilities of such amis 
sion were large enough to captivate the missionary 
imagination. Christianity inserted into South 
America, at Cape Horn, and thence to make its 
way northward among untold tribes of nomadic 
natives! So, after various preliminaries unknown 
as yet to the public, the thing was arranged; and 
under the auspices of a society, whose honorary 
secretary is a clergyman residing in Bristol, a 
party of seven persons left England in the year 
1850 to found the mission. These seven persons 
were,—Captain Allen Gardiner, of the Royal 
Navy, as head, or superintendent, (a religious 
seaman, we suppose, who had, in some of his 
voyages, looked with a Christian eye on the 
Patagonian coast, and so became possessed with 
the idea which he was selected to carry out); 
Mr. Williams, surgeon and catechist ; Mr. Maid- 
ment, catechist; John Erwin, carpenter; and 
John Badeock, John Bryant, and John Pearee, 
Cornish fishermen. All were pious men, we ate 
to imagine, full of the Methodist spirit and tenets, 
not clergymen, either, it will be observed, but 
hardy laymen fit for manual labour, and pre 
pared for rough usage at sea or on shore. Cap- 
tain Gardiner, we learn, was a man of resource— 
aman afterthe stamp of the South Sea —s 
Williams, who, while he preached the gospel, 
could steer a ship, or show the carpenters how to 
build one. 

The vessel that took the missionaries out, landed 
them at Picton Island, a small island off the 
southern coast of Tierra del Fuego, on the 6th of 
December, 1850, and kept hovering about to see 
how they got on in their first dealings W ith the 
natives. The Picton people, however, were 
menacing; and the missionaries went on board 
again till their two boats could be got ready. At 





dwarfish, copper-coloured or mahogany-coloured, | 
these Patagonians, according to the doctrines of | 
the Christian Churches, are men—having souls 
to be saved or lost; destined, like all other men 
to an immortality of existence, either happy or 
miserable, beyond this life—beyond Patagonia, 
as beyond Europe. Nay more, as the Christian 
Churches teach, there is only one way in which 





man sought by two masters. Ask the sullen 


these Patagonians can be “ savyed”—can be made 


length, on the 18th of December, they left the 
ship finally, and embarked with their stores 
(clothes, provisions, firearms, gunpowder, tools, 
Bibles, and a manuscript Patagonian vocabulary 
or two,) in these two boats, meaning to make for 
the coast of Tierra del Fuego. On the 19th the 
ship sailed, and the seven men were left beating 
about among the Patagonian waves. 


Nonews of them haying reached England from 
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———— oe = 
oper for their safety beginning to those that contribute most largely to all home | crease the amount of their shares from 401. to 801. In 
that time, a0: ed unded chiefly on the circum- charities too; and those seven men who went to | 1851 they sold one hundred and thirty-three pianos, 
pe entertaines, ships rarely touched the Fuegan | convert the savages in Tierra del Fuego were, we | at an average price of 26/.; and in the first quarter of 
stance that, ‘a little chance of receiving supplies, | verily believe, men that would have shamed most | 1852, the sale of pianos has risen to 38, in spite of the 

they h resources fail, instructions | of our philanthropists by their activity among the | coup d’éat. In 1851, their profits amounted to 430/., 


1) their own 
he by the 
ring Captain 
Dido, to toue 


sip to the Pacific, 


Admiralty in October, 1851, 
Morshead, of her Majesty's 
h at Tierra del Fuego on his 

and ascertain, if possible, the 
way t the missionaries. Captain Morshead 
- od the southern coast of Tierra del Fuego 
— the 9th of January in the present year ; 
about onmee ten or twelve days of search, 
nd abet ch signals were made, and guns fired 

a likely point of the coast, traces of the 
. os were found at the place of their first 
Noa icton Island. Ona rock by the side | 
ili near the shore of this island, the | 
oh ony ae written these words :-—* Go to 
earch Harbour.” To Spaniard Harbour, 
° vinely. Captain Morshead went—a harbour 
. coast of the Fuegan mainland, opposite 
a Talend. He reached it on the 2lst of | 
Ficlon .. and here, on the same evening, near a | 
calves on the beach, in the near Vicinity of | 
large cavern, were found the unburied bodies | 
sf Captain Gardiner and Mr. Maidment. Next | 
ae at a little distance of about a mile and a half 
slong the coast, two other unburied bodies were 
fund beside the other boat, supposed to be those | 
of Mr. Williams, the surgeon, and John Pearce, 
one of the Cornish fishermen. lhe papers and | 
relics left by the unfortunate men were | 
geured ; their bleached remains were buried ; | 
three volleys of musketry were fired over their | 
mves in token of respect, and the Dido con- | 
tinned her voyage. 

The story of the mission, as gathered from | 
found in Captain Gardiner’s handwriting, | 
inted in the newspapers last week, and is | 
Driven | 








| 


other 


papers 
was pr’ i 
by this time known to all our readers. 
gray by the natives wherever they attempted to 
nd, the missionaries went backwards and for- 
wards for some time in their boats between Picton | 
land and the Fuegan mainland; and at last 
took refuge in Spaniard harbour as the only spot 
where they could be safe. 

eight months, partly in one of their boats which | 
they hauled up on the beach, partly in a cavern 
swept by the tide. After incredible suffering, 
three of them died of sickness; the others were 
literally starved to death. [our months elapsed 
between the death of the last of them and 
the finding of their bodies by the crew of the 
Dido. 

What, now, are we to say of all this? We may 
very well say, at least, w ith Captain Morshead. 
that the mission was ill-planned. “ There could 
not be a doubt,” says the captain, ‘tas to the 
ultimate success of a mission here, if liberally 
supported ;” (mark that ! I venture to ex- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


') © but 
press a hope that no society will hazard another, 
without entrusting their supplies to practical 
men acquainted with commercial affairs, who 
would have seen at a glance the hopeless impro- 
lability of any ship, not chartered for the ocea- 


| ing funds of fine opinion, have not as yet pro- 


Here they lived for | “ 


heathen in St. Giles’s. And why, then, in the 
name of common sense, did they not stay in St. 
Giles’s? It is hard to say, in the name of com- 
mon sense; but this at least we will venture to 
say in a higher name, that ‘ the quality of mercy 
is not strained ;” which, being interpreted, means, 
as we believe, that mercy, like other electric 
forces, will capriciously leap from point to point, 
taking and rejecting as it chooses, and that all 
this caprice only subserves decree and law. Ah! if 
charity proceeded only in concentric circles, never 
dashing at distant points till all the vicinity were 
organized and beautiful, where had we ourselves 
been now? Let the Zimes bethink itself! On 
the bank of the Thames, where the Times office 
now stands, there once wandered British savages; 
the Italian and German missionaries that came 
to Britain to convert these savages doubtless left 
much work undone in their own Italian and Ger- 
man homes; nevertheless, was not this ‘ misdi- 
rected energy,” as it might then have been called, 
one of the things that have helped to make a 
Times newspaper, and all that is contemporary 
with it, possitle? True, our British forefathers 
were not Patagonians ; but the missionaries had 
to find that out. 

Such criticism as we should have to make on 
the Patagonian mission may be very well left to 
be supplied by the reflection of our readers. One 
thing only we will say in conclusion—and it is 
becoming that we, in particular, should say it— 
that those seven men, who were starved to death 
on Tierra del Fuego, were heroes. Ah! and is 
there not a@ spirit in those antique Christian 
phrases in which they couched their heroism, 
that our modern forms of thought, our teem- 


duced anything to equal? “ Fearing that I 
might suffer from thirst,” wrote Captain Gar- 


associates, who work ten hours a day au pieces. 


which were divided in equal proportions among the . 
Wages 
range from four to ten francs a day. They have had 
no disputes, and they all agreed that it would be 
now impossible for them to return to a state of servile 
dependence upon the will of others. By limiting the 
hours of labour, by sharing the amount of work 
among the whole of their members, and distributing 
production more equably throughout the year, they 
have been enabled to employ themselves fally and re- 
gularly. Instead of being worked to death by sys- 
tematic overtime, under marchandeurs, or piece masters, 
and then turned into the streets, they have preserved 
their health, and gained time for study and recreation, 
and for the fulfilment of their social duties, as well as 
for the enjoyments of domestic life. They are now 
self-employing, self-reliant men, no longer mere opera- 
tive drudges, the property of masters who not only 
claim a right to do what they like with their own, and 
to monopolize the whole profits of labour, but might 
compel their workmen, with the alternative of the 
workhouse or the gaol, to sign away their birth-right 
as freemen, and to write themselves down slaves, 
although branding their employers as tyrants. 

The most important, perhaps, and certainly the most 
successful and prosperous of the Paris associations, is 
that of the arm-chair and sofa manufacturers, Auguste 
Antoine et C'*, in the Rue Charonne, which is con- 
stituted in a peculiar manner. Most of the French 
co-operative societies are registered en nom collectif, by 
which all the members become personally responsible 
for the liabilities of the association. But this establish- 
ment is managed by a permanent committee of nine 
members, who alone are responsible; the rest of the 
associates being commanditaires, and liable only for the 
amount of their respective shares.’ The gerant, or 
manager, however, has to pass through the ordeal of an 
annual election, He receives a fixed stipend of sixty 
pounds a year, with an allowance of twenty-four 
pounds for his travelling expenses. The caissier, or 





diner in his boat two days before his death, and 
after he had been without food for four days, 
I prayed that the Lord would strengthen me 
to procure some water. He graciously answered 
my petition, and yesterday J was enabled to get 
out, and scoop up a sufficient supply from some 
that trickled down at the stern of the boat, by 
means of one of my India-rubber shoes. ‘ God,” 
the “stern of the boat,” the ** India-rubber shoe” 

what a meaning in that quaint conjunction of 
words and things! 


call Religion. And what is characteristic of these 
days of ours is precisely this—that, while we see 
the “stern of the boat” and the ‘ India-rubber 
shoe” plain enough, we do not recognise the 


“God”! 





THE PARIS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 
IN 1852. 
(Lerrer I.) 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


] 





sion, sailing out of the w ay, breaking her articles, 
and forfeiting her insurance, for the freightage of 
afew stores from the Falkland Islands.” This is 
perfectly sensible, and every one, whether a 
member of a missionary society or not, must 
agree with it. But the Zimes, speaking for Eng- 
lishmen in general, gives the speculation a dif- 
ferent turn. ‘* Misdirected energy.” 
have we to do with the Patagonians?” ‘ Have 
We no misery, no heathenism at 


separated from us by every line of demarcation 
which Providencecan set between human beings?” 
Such are the phrases of the Times, commenting 
this Patagonian tragedy! Shallow! we say 
m reply, shallow!—true, and not true! In 
the first, place, as we have already hinted, 
the sentiment involved in such phrases may 
me Just, may be wholesome; but all the quib- 
bling in the world will not eonvinee any one 
tho knows what Christianity is, either essentially 
or historically, that the sentiment is not radically 
anti-Christian. Moreover, it virtually asserts 
agamst the mission-supporting part of the public 
acharge which facts disprove. Velescopie charity, 
asit has been called—charity in behalf of distant 
onjects—does not imply a corresponding diminu- 
lion of charitable enerzy in behalf of objects that 
are near. The Christian congregations and 
churches that contribute most largely to Indian 
and African missions and the like, are precisely 





* What | 


home, that we | 
must waste our cnergies on a horde of savages, | 


| * NoturnG can be more absurd than to imagine that men in 
| general would work less when they work for themselves, than 
| when they work for other people. A poor, independent work- 
| man will generally be more industrious than even a journeyman 
who works by the piece. The one enjoys the whole produce of 
| his own industry, the other shares it with his master.” 
| ® Avam SmirH. 
In the Leader of August 2, 1851, you did me the 
favour to publish my lecture on the “ Self-organized 
Co-operative Associations in Paris,” and you now ask 
| me for a report on their present position and prospects ; 
a request with which I willingly comply. 
my old friends, I am happy to say that the result of 
my tour of inspection is highly satisfactory. Some of 
the associations, the Coiffeurs and Limonadiers for 
instance, have been suppressed by the Government as 


almost all the Bond fide operative associations have 
been enabled to withstand the political storms, which, 
at one time, threatened them with destruction. 

My first visit, on the morning after my arrival in 
Paris, was to the pianoforte makers, Detir et C'*, in 


change which had taken place was the retirement of 


pation as a cabinet-maker on his own account. They 
are now thirty-two in number, with a steadily increasing 
trade, and have never been out of work, nor even on 
short time. They now find that their capital is too 
small for efficiently carrying on the ordinary business 
of the establishment, and are therefore about to in- 





In the power of such a men- | 
tal conjunction, and in nothing else, lies what we | 


Having recently devoted several days to visiting | 


political clubs ; but, with the exception of the Tanners, | 


the Rue St. Denis; in which I found that the only | 


the book-keeper—he had resumed his original occu- | 


bookkeeper, has five franes for every day that he is em- 
| ployed. Each of the associates is required to work 
fifty-five hours a week, under the penalty of a fine, 
but no one is permitted to work more than eleven 
| hours a-day. Wages, which are paid at the end of 
| every alternate week, range from 361. to 801. a year. 
| Twenty per cent. (one hundred francs) is deducted from 
| the first twenty pounds earned by each member, and 
placed in the fond social. The hundred franes are re- 
funded to him if the member retire from the asso- 
| ciation. Profits and losses are divided in the ratio of the 
| annual rate of wages. Ten per cent., however, is de- 
| ducted for the “fond de retenue indivisible,” and forty 
per cent. for the “fond de reserve,” besides four hun- 
dred francs taken from the first profits of each of the 
associates, which are capitalized, and form one of 
the elements of their success. 
The association opens a credit for each of its members, 
to the amount of his first hundred frances deposit, paying 
in cash for the goods supp ied every three months, and 
at the same time deducting from his wages a per cent- 
age sufficient to cover the expenditure. This operation 
is performed in a regular manner, by means of a printed 
form, or bill, drawn, accepted, and endorsed ; and thus 
the society is enabled not only to give employment to 
the tailors, hatters, shoemakers, and the marchands 
de nouveautés in the faubourg, who supply the wants 
of the women and children, but, its credit being good, 
and its notes in request, it acquires by this means a 
Sond de roulement, in cash or bullion, which increases 
| its commercial power. 
| Apprentices have to pass through a noviciate of from 
| three to six months, before they are admitted into the 
| association, which is now composed of 112 members, 
| of whom 16 are carvers; and in addition to these, 110 
| women and young persons are employed in polishing, 
&e. When I visited them at the beginning of April, 
they had work sufficient for 15 additional members, 
| but unfortunately their shops were full. 
| This association was founded by six working men, 
| on the 16th of November, 1848, with a capital of 
504 francs 20 centimes ; namely, 135 franes in money, 

| 309 frs. 90 cents. in tools, &c., and 54 frs. 20 cents. in 
goods ; and, at different times, has obtained from the 
government loans to the amount of 1000/., repayable 
with interest, at 3} per cent., in fourteen years. 

The following extract from the annual balance-sheets, 
which are, without exaggeration, models in the art of 
book-keeping, will show a regular and progressive im- 
provement down to the present moment. The follow- 
ing was their “ Actif” or creditor account on the 31st 

December, 1849 :— 
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franes 4,357 90 
. 18,667 5 

3,113 10 
10,513 40 


Materials, tools, &e. . . - + - 
pS a a 


Total . . . . =. - . 86,651 45 


“ Passif,” or Dr. 


For Goods .... - francs 600 
StateLoan . ... + 15,125 


4,338 95 
7,352 87 


Fonds d’Association . ... . 
es Ge > es ek ke 


27,416 82 

Nett capital . . . . 9,234 63 

36,651 45 

3lst DecEmpBeERr, 1850. 

“ Actif.” 

Cash . . . - «© - © © «francs 6,291 685 
eo «2 & 2 o9 3 « GOS 

Materials, &. . 2. . . . «(5185 25 
6. wh tem 6 «a s % . 23,701 





ae 

“ Passif.” 

Goods ..... . . francs 3,393 
State Loams. . ... =. . « 295,000 

Caisse de Secours . . . .. . 334 40 

Fonds Indivisible . . . . 2.148 67 

Fonds d’Association . . . . . 10,241 45 

Mes s&s bs we © we oe so s OO SS 


. 76,182 10 


53,009 40 

Nett capital . . . . . 23,172 70 

76,182 10 
31st Decemsper, 1851. 

“ec Actif.” 

Came . . «© « » » « « frames 3,556 965 

49,966 6 

6,159 30 

. 25,300 85 


Materials, &c. . 2. 1. 1 
Zell lk lw lw tlw tl lw B4063 16 
“ Passif.” 
Goods ...... . francs 7,437 85 
Caisse de Secours . . . . . . «1,271 )=85 
Fonds d’Association . . . . . 10,820 40 
Fonds Indivisible . . . . . . 3,683 381 
StateLoan . .... =. =. ~~ 24,500 
Se eas atk waa «© 3 466 75 
; 48,180 16 
36,803 0 





Nett capital . 2... . 


84,983 16 





TAXATION REDUCED TO 
SIMPLICITY. 
II. 

Ir the ground were not already occupied with cumbrous 

systems of indirect taxation and their supporting 

sophisins, there would be little difficulty in seeing the 

principles on which a true system of taxation must be 

What is it that rules the proportion in which 

government acts beneficially for each of us? In what 

proportion do we each occasion cost to the government ? 
In that proportion let each pay his share. 


UNITY AND 


based. 


A complete and accurate examination of the subject 
would require us to define the duties of the govern- 
ment, and to fix the limits of those duties, in order to 
determine with precision the causes of the cost to which 
taxation professes to be the common contribution. We 
must not, however, embarrass the present question with 
a discussion so certain, in the present state of opinions, 
to lead to results disputable by as many parties as 
opinions. It suffices for our present purpose that the 
first direct duty of government is to provide security 
of life and property. If it have any other (which some 
have taken the liberty to doubt,) that duty can only be 
secondary and contingent, not essential and direct ; and 
the expense bestowed by any regular government on 
any such subsidiary functions, always bears but an insig- 
nificant proportion to the burden of the primary and 
indispensable one of order and security. 

It follows, then, that the due proportion to be con- 
tributed by each tax-payer is incident to the number of 
persons under his care, and the amount of property in 


So long as taxation was tribute, a uniform poll-tax 
was justly hateful as an impost grossly unequal in its 
pressure on unequal means ; and no doubt some remains 
of the old feeling would discover themselves on any 
new proposal being made to establish such an impost. 

Sut truth vindicates itself in time, and a tax which 
was resented as an oppression enforced by the rapacity 
of an unserupulous feudal lord, would soon commend 
itself to reasonable men as a just contribution to a 
common expense. A working man would easily ac- 
knowledge that his seven children could be no more 
protected than fed at the same cost as one. 

Property occasions expense to the state mainly in 
proportion to its value, with perhaps some variations, 
easily ascertained in practice. Nothing, therefore, 
seems clearer than that it should contribute according 


| to what it is worth. 


This part of the question has, however, been much 


| mystified by taking, without warrant, the question of 


profit into account. We say, without warrant ; for, 


| let us consider an extreme case, that of an empty house, 


or a depreciated tradesman’s stock. These require the 


| same care from the Government for the maintenance of 


But as the Caisse de Secours, the Fonds Indivisible, | 
| goods, and of keeping courts open ready to hear all 


and the Fonds d’ Association, placed in the Dr.’s ac- 
count, are in reality due to themselves, their capital 
account stands thus :— 
Capital, nett . 2. 2... 
Caisse de Secours . . 
Fonds Indivisible . . . . 
Fonds d’Association. . . . 


franes 36,803 
1,271 85 
3,683 31 
- 10,820 40 


ee > « « » » + - OBES Gb 

This Association has become the largest manufiac- 
turing house in the trade in Paris; and one of the 
working partners, Dupont, is now President of the 
Conseil des Prudhommes. 

As a commercial speculation, therefore, it is emi- 
nently successful; the important principle of srxr- 
EMPLOYMENT and SELF-GOVERNMENT has been esta- 
blished beyond dispute; and codperative association 
proves not only practicable, but highly beneficial in its 
effects upon the moral and social condition of its dis- 
ciples. Yet, as M. Proudhon truly observes — 

“ L’Association, en elle-méme, ne résout point le 
probléme révolutionnaire. Loin de 1a, elle se presente 
elle-méme comme un probléme, dont la solution im- 
plique que les associés jouissent de toute leur indépend- 
ance en conservant tous les avantages de l’union: ce 
qui veut dire que la meilleure des associations est celle 
ou, grace 4 une organisation supérieure, la Liberté entre 
le plus, et le dévouement le moins.”* 


WituiaM ConincHam. 
Kemp Town, May Ist. 





* “ Association of itself does not resolve the revolu- 
pga problem. Far from that, it presents itself as 
a problem, the solution of which implies that the 
associates shall enjoy their own entire independence, 
whilst they preserve all the advantages of union,—in other 
words, —_ the best of associations is that in which, 
owing to a superior organization, liberty has the largest 
space, and devotedness is least required.” 





all rights connected with them, as though they were 
profitable to their owners ; and why should any man 
lay on his fellows the cost of protecting his profitless 


disputes about them ? 

On the same ground that his property yields him no 
protit, let him ask an insurance company to indemnify 
him for nothing against risk of fire; and the answer 
may reconcile him to the consequences of the fact that 
neither can his property be protected for nothing. 

If in this extreme case the incidence of taxation 
ought to follow the value of property, so should it in 
cases which differ amongst themselves as to profit, only 
in degree. The substantial object of taxation is the 
actually realized possession, not the continuously na- 
scent advantage derivable from use, whether greater, 
less, or none at all. 

Profit is legitimately taxable only when it has sur- 
vived the current need into something tangible and 
realized. What we now possess is the nett result of 
past savings. ‘Taxation should fall on that as realized 
property which once was only profit. Income-tax, as 
distinguished from property-tax, stands, therefore, we 
conceive, on a false foundation. 

Although taxation only partially conforms in cha- 
racter to insurance, we commend to our readers, as a 
convenient guide to thought, that view of the case 
which assumes their similarity. Deem taxation a 
premium for insurance against violence and wrong, and 
nearly all the incidents and consequences of insurance 
will fall into their right places ina just theory of taxa- 
tion. Appropriateness and proportionality of charge, 
directness of relation, recognised efficiency of service, 
with its consequent contentment, mutuality of advan- 
tage, a just combination of chances for neutralizing the 
severity of individual cases,—spring just as truly from 
one as from the other, if taxation be made direct, but 
not otherwise. In the light of this view of the case 
little mystery is left. 

The administrative inconveniences of direct taxation 


are, however, commonly alleged to nullify the conclu: 


——< 
sions in its favour so obviously to be drawn from the 
consideration of the uses and purposes of 
and of the causes of the cost of maintaini 
part of the question is therefore the next to be ey 


government, 
ng it. This 


amined. 





PROBLEM FOR LOKD RoOSsSsR, 


To discover Louis Napoleon's “ star.” Having dissolved 
many nebulew, Lord Rosse may be equally successful with 
that nebular hypothesis. 

Should he succeed, it would at once place the destiny of 
this country beyond doubt; and in such case, it would 
save trouble, as well as expense and bloodshed, to make the 
arrangements for a Quiet transfer from Queen Victoria to 
her cousin. 

We would suggest that a Commissioner should be at ones 
appointed: and no person would be more proper or com. 
petent than Mr, Cobden—none, perhaps, so willing, 

The Commissioner would, of course, secure by stipulation 
the requisite freedom for our looms, and “ jennies.” As to 
the press, it would be all the better for some supervision, 


THE WATERS ARE COMING. 


Ir is virtually settled by the Select Committee of the 
Commons, that in future London is not to have the yery 
worst supply of water ; that the stream is not to be drawn 
direct from the very filthiest sources, but that, at least, 
moderation in impurity is to be enforced. This is what 
the cant of the day calls a“ step in the right direction,” 

Above Teddington, below which the supply is interdicted, 
the Thames is the drain, not of a huge empire city, but 
only of an extensive population, with its attendant herds, 
That is an improvement. 

The Committee thinks the impurity in that quarter too 
small to affect health. But why have any? Londoners, 
we imagine, would rather have no impurity at all. Why 
drink even a fractional probability of cholera—especially 
The Memorandum 
from the Committee of the Sanitary Association shows 
that water distilled by nature, but not deprived, like 
artificial distilled water, of its air, can be obtained from 


“when there is no occasion for it?” 


hill-top. Why, then, have it from valley-bottom, down 
among the dead dogs, and other relics of corruption? 
p. Vv. 


Tne annual meeting, we are told by advertisement, is 
to be held by an extremely Christian society, “DV.” 
—“Deo volente,’ or, God willing; and the annul 
sermon also is to be preached “ D.V.” 

Why is it that the “unco guid” always announce 
when they intend to perform anything “D.V.?” It tends 
to suggest an idea, that at times they may undertake 
transactions “ D.N.’’—nolente Deo, in spite of all permis- 
Nobody else ventures to keep a reservation im- 
We all make our 


and, even when we do not 


sion. 
plied in the special announcement. 
plans “humanly speaking ;” 
trumpet it, are resigned to the possibility of an interdict. 

Nay, few of us would desire to do anything otherwise 
than under the acquiescence implied in the two letters. 
Their use is offensive: it implies the monopoly of a 
virtuous resignation, which everybody must feel ; it betrays 
the notion of a possibility which the omission of the letters 
would suggest, but which nobody except the over-righteous 
would imagine. No committee can alter events by insert- 
ing or omitting the two capital letters—not even an Exeter 
Hall committee, though it may have arrogated a special 
influence. 





One who signs himself “ Ultra,” objects to the reasoning 
in the recent letter by “ Ion,” eniitled “ Sixty Years Lost. 

“ Ultra” thinks that the “entire multitude” need not be 
so very considerate of the “scholastic and eminent few. 

Certainly not, if the multitude can get what they want 
without the consent of the few. But it happens that the 
eminent few are influential, which “ Ultra” overlooks. 
“Ultra” “cannot conceive how doing simple justice to the 
entire multitude can be an offensive tyranny to the emi- 
nent few.” The argument, however, turns upon this—do 
the “eminent few” consider that the act they are called 
upon to perform, is an act of “ simple justice f” They do 
not believe it is: and this is the reason why they have to 
be consulted. Nor are the “eminent few” so few as 
“Ultra” thinks. They aré numerous enough to garrison 
the country. 


EE 


AFFECTATION APING UNAFFECTEDNESS.— Lat - 
the demure Puritan, however, think that the joke lies 
all against the gay cavalier or beau, There may be 
as much of the sin of cultivation in the stroked onl 
glossy hair of the Roundhead, or plain man, as the 
love-locks and bunches of their antipodes in sentiment. 
I have seen some men, who affected to be very Um 
affected, cultivate a peak on the top and centre of their 
brows as sedulously, and with as much inward gratu- 
lation on account of it, as ever I saw a dandy cultivate 
a tuft or train a side-curl—Chambers’s Pocket Mis- 





cellany, Vol. iv. 
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They do not 


not the legis! at . 
them.—Edinburgh Review. 


Critse Oke laws—they inte et and try to en 
No sooner does one of the herd die, than the swift-scented crows swoop 
n his carcase, and turn his death into the nourishment of their life. 
We “ gentlemen of the Press” have something instinctively corvine, it 
would seem, in the hungry haste with which we pounce upon the dead to 
convert them into ‘articles.’ This is not said sarcastically. Does not 
Nature everywhere manifest this same. subjection of death to life — of 
what is past to the continuance, under new forms, of what is present? Do 
we not all pass from hand to hand the lamps of life, and so keep the 
grele for ever luminous and active. Moorr dies; England feels a gentle 
degiac sadness in thinking of this bright happy spirit passing away; and 
England's active w riters wish to record something of that fugitive feeling 
in review articles and magazine memoirs. Foremost among those we have 
geen is that in the British Quarterly, which is not only a deep and genial 
ce into Moore’s poetry, but is, at the same time, a suggestive article ; 
the paper in Blackwood takes up wholly different ground; while the 
memoir in the Biographical Magazine has the advantage of being a 
biographical sketch, copious in its details, and well put together. 

Recurring to the British Quarterly to glance at its contents, we notice 
that it is less amusing and less striking than usual. The heavy articles 
predominate ; and although none of them are unworthy of their place, they 
have not left any durable impression on us. The North British Review, 
with four articles less, has greater attractions. There is an elaborate essay 
on British Statesmanship—a of Binocular and the 
Stereoscope—and a discursive, yet suggestive paper on Life and Chemistry, 
But the most attractive paper to be 


discussion Vision 
to which we would call attention. 
found in this month's periodicals is, im our opinion, that on Sharks and 
their Cartilaginous Cousins, in Fraser ; it is not only an instructive chapter 
of natural history, but also an entertaining piece of writing. Fraser is very 
varied this month. Besides Hypatia and Digby Grand, it has a lively paper 
on the reign of George IIL., a review of Tauromachia, and a protest against 
ultra peace doctrines in a defence of Nursery Rhymes. Blackwood opens 
with an elaborate paper on Gold—a subject which California and Australia 
have brought into sudden prominence; a delightful paper on Niebuhr, 
which contains a truth set forth in so beautiful an image, that we must 
pause in this our rapid indication, to present it to the reader :—** Once 
for all, let no man parade his love of poetry, with the least hope of being 
respected for it, who has not a still greater love of truth. Nay, if we 
reflect patiently and calmly upon this matter, we shall find that there is 


but one way to keep this flower of poesy in perennial bloom—it is to see | 
We may be | 


that the waters of truth are flowing free and clear around it. 
quite sure, that to whatever level this stream by its own vital force shall 
rise or sink, the same fair lily will be seen floating just on the surface of it. 
Just where these waters lie open to the light of heaven do we find this 
beautiful creation looking up from them into the sky.” Bulwer’s endless 
My Novel, continues to evolve its lengthy life, and Our London Com- 
missioner concludes his commission. The idea of this paper was good; the 
writing, though pleasant, has not been up to the idea ; and the judgments 
delivered have « most unmistakeably provincial accent. 

Foreign Literature is unusually dull. Germany is silent. France waits 
till she may speak. Meanwhile, Brussels sends us two new volumes by 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, and one by Leon Gozuan. The last named writer 
deserves peculiar mention: he has written a novel called George III. et 
Caroline de Brunswick, without any of those magnificent mistakes which 
may be called the birthright of Frenchmen speaking of things English! 
Having said so much, we cannot greatly praise this novel for its interest. 
Domas is better worth reading—Is he not always worth reading ? especially 
lus prefaces? Dumas is the most French of Frenchmen, and a Frenchman 
is never more naif than when speaking of himself: a preface is always 
his arena for display. Do take up La Comtesse de Charny, if only for its 
preface : the novel you will find to be a continuation of Ange Pitou, which 
Was itself a continuation of Les Memoires d’un Medecin ; but the preface 
18 unadulterated Dumas. 
one where his religious indignation stigmatizes the insolence of newspaper 
Proprietors who proposed to him to write the history of papal crimes— 
Proposed it to him, Dumas, the man xar’ eLoxny religious, the man who, 
Whatever else he may be, is confessedly and pre-eminently religious—he 
Mays 80, “ Ou vient me proposer, & moi, Vhomme religieux par excellence !”” 
But, to add to the list of indignities contained in their proposals to him, 
at last came the proposal that he should not write any more! However, 
here we have the first volume of La Comtesse de Charny, and the first 
Volume also of a new novel, Conscience U’ Innocent, which is amusing. 


In it, among other delicious sentences, there is 


OWEN JONES ON DECORATIVE ART. 
aro t to define the Principli s which should regulate the Employment of Colour in 
€ Decorative Arts ; with a few words on the Present Necessity of an Archi- 
Aneral Education on the Part of the Public. Read before the Society of Arts, 
r pril 28th, 1852, By Owen Jones. 
HE anarchy which reigns in Art at the present day is like that which 


fe'thes Philosophy and Society, the substitution of an undirected caprice 


aon of ascertained law, Here, as elsewhere, we see the absolute 











need of a Faith—of some common Belief in fixed principles—of some rule 

of life, comprehensive enough to embrace all details, powerful enough to 

coerce all divergent tendencies. No sooner is Art separated from Religion, 
or what comes to the same thing, no sooner is there antagonism, dissent 
in Religion, than Art falls into individual caprice. In this strikingly 

suggestive Lecture, Owen Jones emphatically recognises the want of im- 

tellectual unity as the cause of the anarchy :— 

* In all ages but our own, the same ornaments, the same system of colouring, 
which prevailed upon their buildings, pervaded all they did, even to their humblest 
utensils: the ornaments on a mummy-case are analogous with those of the Egyp- 
tian temple; the painted vases of the Greeks are but the reflex of the paintings of 
their temples; the beautiful cushions and slippers of Morocco of the present day 
are adorned with similar ornaments, having the same colours as are to be found 
on the walls of the Alhambra. 

“It is far different with ourselves. We have no principles, no unity; the 
architect, the upholsterer, the paper-stainer, the weaver, the calico-printer, and the 
potter, run each their independent course; each struggles fruitlessly, each pro- 
duces in art novelty without beauty, or beauty without intelligence. 

“ The architect, the natural head and chief of all who minister to the comforts 
and adornments of our homes, has abdicated his high office; he has been content 
to form the skeleton which it should also have been his task to clothe, and has 
relinquished to inferior and unguided hands the delicate modelling of the tissues 
and the varied colouring of the surface: who can wonder at the discordance and 
incongruity of the result ?” 

And again,— 

“It would be very desirable that we should be made acquainted with the manner 
in which, in the education of the Eastern artists, the management of colour is 
made so perfect. It is most probable that they work only from tradition and a 
highly-endowed natural instinct, for which all Eastern nations have ever been 
remarkable ; they have the further advantage of working out the style which grew 
up with their religion, with which every thought and action of their daily life is 
interwoven. 

“ Since the Reformation, which with us separated the tie which should exist 
between Religion and Art, we have been deprived of this advantage: the want of 
unity in feeling has caused a want of unity in expression; there is the same dis- 
order in the art, as scepticism in the mind. This acting, generation on generation, 
each descends lower and lower.” 

The purport of his lecture is to introduce something like unity, by 
valling attention to certain fixed principles, by him named Propositions, 
which lie at the very basis of Decorative Art, and which, if carried in the 
mind will serve as rules to guide against the many discordancies of indi- 
vidual caprice. We have already spoken highly of this lecture, and refer 
our readers to the printed copy of it, published by the Society of Arts. 
There are points in it from which we withhold assent ; notably that so- 
called Law of Simultaneous Contrast of Colours, attributed to the French 
chemist Chevreuil, which, as an explanation of a well known fact, that two 
colours in contrast are both heightened in force, the dark darker and the 
light lighter, we take to be an attempt to explain objectively what is a 
purely subjective phenomenon. But we have no space for discussion, and 
must limit ourselves to such extracts from Owen Jones's lecture as may be 
of interest and service to the general reader :— 

“ Proposition I. 
“ Colour is used to assist in the development of form, and to distinguish objects 
or parts of objects one Srom another. 

“The most cursory glance at the works of nature will establish the trath of our 
first proposition. We see everywhere in nature colour assisting form, in producing 
distinctness: thus, flowers are separated by colour from their leaves and stalks, 
and these again from the earth in which they are planted; and, not to fatigue you 
with examples, it is at once evident how much in nature would be meaningless, 
but for the many charms of colour spread over the earth so lavishly. 

“ Had nature applied but one colour to all objects, they would have been indis- 
tinct ; but, by an ever-changing variety, each has its proper tone and hue, from 
the modest lily of the field to the parent of all colour, the glorious sun in the 
heavens. 

“The ancients ever obeyed this law; thus the capitals of their columns are 
separated by colotr from the shafts, and these, again, by colour from their bases 
or pedestals, 

“ Proposition LI, 

“ Colour is used to assist light and shade, helping the undulations of form by the 

proper distribution of the several colours. 

“ But for light and shade we should have been unable to recognise the distine- 
tive forms of objects; without it a globe would be but a circle, the light on the 
exposed surface and the shade on the retiring surface alone convince us of its 
rotundity. 

“ We find, therefore, in nature’s works colour assisting light and shade; by its 
help the modulations of form are rendered more apparent: were it otherwise, it 
would be to little purpose that the flower should be distinguished by colour from 
the leaf, if the individual form of the flower and the leaf had been extinguished in 
the process. 

“ Proposition III, 

“ These objects are best attained (i.e. objects or parts of objects are distinguished 
one from another, and the undulations of form are assisted) by the use of the 
primary colours on small surfaces, and in small quantities, balanced and 
supported by the secondary and tertiary colours on the larger masses. 

“ This proposition will not so readily be accepted as the two preceding. There 
are many who will object that the primary colours are the delight only of the 
savage and the uncultivated, but I answer that the primary colours are never 
vulgar or discordant when properly applied; the defect will lie, not with the 
colours, but with the want of skill of the hand that applies them. They must be 
used as in nature, with a sparing hand, on small surfaces, and in small quantities ; 
the secondaries and tertiaries in larger masses, and on larger surfaces, atoning for 
their lesser brilliancy by their greater volume. 

“ We find in the works of the Egyptians, Greeks, Arabs, and Moors, during the 
best periods of their art, this beautiful law invariably followed: but, on the con- 
trary, when the art of each civilization declined, the primaries are no longer the 
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ruling harmonies; the secondaries and tertiaries, from being subordinate, became 

dominant, and muddiness and indistinctness resulted. 

“In Egypt, during the reigns of her native kings, the primaries mainly pre- 
vailed ; whilst under her Greek rulers art languished, and being practised rather 
from imperfect tradition than from poetic inspiration, the secondaries usurped the 
place of the primaries, and the beautiful harmonies which had before been pro- 
duced by their combination were lost. 

“ The progress to further decline is again remarkable under the Romans, who 
taught the Egyptians to build up temples of greater magnitude, with stones more 
nicely fitted, with the mechanical processes more advanced, but with the poetic 
fire wanting, and naught but a barren work of skill remaining. 

“ The same decline may be observed with Greek architecture. In the temples 
of Greece, as far as we are acquainted with them, the primaries were dominant ; 
whilst in Greek towns under Roman rule, the true principles of their noble ances- 
tors were thrown aside, and the caprices of their Roman masters substituted.” 

It is very strange, considering the amount of trouble (not to mention 
money), people bestow on the furnishing of their houses, how much re- 
search, discussion, shopping, and consultation with ignorant shopmen, and 
still more ignorant friends, that they never think of settling a few general 
principles, and acting upon them. If youare going to furnish a room look 
at it as if you were going to paint a picture. If you have a fancy, for the 
Gothic, for the Renaissance, for the Rococo, or the modern Manchester, it 
matters not, so that in the first place you adhere to the style chosen, and 
in the next place you arrange the details into an ensemble. For this pur- 
pose bear in mind the following—especially the concluding sentences :— 

“Proposition LV. 

“ The primary colours should be used on the upper portions of objects, the secondary 

and tertiary on the lower. 

“ This proposition, founded also on observation of Nature’s works, was generally 
obeyed in the best periods of art, but nowhere so well or so universally as in the 
buildings of the Moors, who confined the primary colours entirely to the upper 
portions of their buildings, and the secondary and tertiary to the lower. In 
Egypt we do see occasionally the secondary (green) used in the upper portions of 
their temples ; but this arises from the fact that ornaments in Egypt were symbo- 
lical, and more nearly represented natural objects than in other styles. Ifa lotus- 
leaf were used in the upper portions of a building, it would necessarily be coloured 
green, but the law is true in the main: the general aspect of an Egyptian building 
gives us the primaries above and the secondaries below. 

“ Even in Pompeii, we find this sometimes; in the interior of their houses there 
is a gradual gradation of colour downwards from the roof, from light to dark, 
ending with black: but this is by no means so usyal as to convince us that they 
felt it as a law, for there are many examples of black immediately under the ceil- 
ing. This law will be found of great use in the decoration of the interiors of our 
dwellings. Ceilings and cornices may be decorated with the primaries of prismatic 
intensity on the small surfaces of their mouldings; the walls, on the contrary, 
from presenting larger masses, should be of secondary colour, of low tones and 
hues. The dados still stronger in colour, and more broken in hue. The carpets 
should be darkest of all, composed of broken secondaries and tertiaries, so inter- 
woven and neutralized that they retire from the eye, both as furnishing repose for 
the colouring of the upper portions and as backgrounds to the furniture placed 
upon them.” 

And this,— 

“Proposition XXI. 

“ Imitations, such as the graining of woods and of the various coloured marbles, 
allowable only when the employment of the thing imitated would not have 
been inconsistent. 

“There has often been much discussion upon the propriety of imitations in De- 
corative Art, such as imitations of the graining of woods and various coloured 
marbles ; there is no doubt that, of late years, the skill obtained by our artisans in 
producing these imitations, has caused the practice to be very much abused, but it 
need not for that be entirely discouraged. 

“The principle which should regulate the employment of imitations has never 
yet been defined: it appears to me, that imitations are allowable whenever the 
employment of the thing imitated would not have been inconsistent. 

“For instance, there can be no objection to grain a deal door in imitation of 
oak, because the mind would be perfectly satisfied if the door were oak; but it 
would be an absurdity and abuse of means to paint it in imitation of marble. 

“ Again, the practice of covering the walls of halls and staircases with paper, in 
imitation of costly marbles, is very objectionable, because the employment of marble 
to such an extent would be inconsistent with the character of most houses, and 
consequently the sham is much too glaring: on the contrary, were the pilasters 
and columns of a hall only painted, the objection would cease, seeing that the mind 
would be satisfied with the reality. A violent instance of the abuse of graining 
existed formerly in the Elgin Room at the British Museum, where beams on the 
ceiling, thirty feet long, were splashed in imitation of granite. Here was a mani- 
fold absurdity, as no granite beam could have supported itself in any such situa- 
tion. The door-jambs of an opening, on the contrary, might be imitation granite 
without inconsistency, as in such a situation granite would be useful as indicating 
strength.” 

_ Indeed we would recommend you to study the whole lecture, and master 

its principles. é 
o the extracts already made we must add this on 

NATIONAL STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE. 

“As each new architectural publication appears, it immediately generates a 
mania for that particular style. When Stuart and Revett returned from Athens, 
and published their work on Greece, it generated a mania for Greek architecture, 
from which we are barely yet recovered. Taylor and Cresy did as much for the 
architecture of Rome. The travels of Belzoni and his successors produced the 

igyptian Hall, and even Egyptian-faced railway tunnels. The celebrated French 
work on the architecture of Tuscany, and Letarouilly’s Modern Rome, have more 
recently inspired us with a desire for Italian palaces. 

“The works of the elder Pugin and Britton, with a host of followers, have 
flooded the country with Gothic buildings ; with which, notwithstanding the learn- 
ing and research they exhibit, I must frankly avow I have but little sympathy. I 
admire and appreciate the Gothic buildings, which were the expression of the feel- 
ings of the age in which they were created, but I mourn over the loss which this 








— 
age has suffered, and still continues to suffer, by so many fine minds devoting all 
their talents to the reproduction of a galvanized corpse. 

“ Instead of exhausting themselves in the vain attempt, who will dare say that 
had these same men of genius, as they certainly are, directed their steps Seal 
instead of backward, architecture woufd not have made some Progress towards 
becoming, as it is its office, the true expression of the wants, the faculties, and the 
sentiments of the age in which we live ? 

“ Could the new wants to be supplied, the new materials at comm: 
sentiments to be expressed, find eke to their admonitions ? tat headp 
been forged in vain,—the teachings of science disregarded,—the voice of the poet 
has fallen upon ears like those of the deaf adder, which move not, charm the musi. 
cian never so wisely. 

“More than this, instead of new materials and processes suggesting to the artist 
new forms, more in harmony with them, he has moulded them to his own will, 
and made them, so to speak, accomplices of his crime. The tracery of Gothic 
windows, generated by the mason’s art, have been reproduced in cast iron; the 
Doric columns of Greek temples, which owe their peculiar form and bulk to the 
necessities of stone, have been a hollow iron sham. 

“ We have gone on from bad to worse: from the Gothie mania we fell into the 
Elizabethan—a malady, fortunately, of shorter duration ; for we then even wor- 
shipped not only a dead body, but a corrupt one. 

“ We have had an Italian mania without an Italian sky; and we are even now 
threatened with the importation of a Renaissance mania from France. It would 
be most unfortunate if the attention which has been directed to the peculiar beauties 
of the East Indian collection of the Great Exhibition should result in an Indian 
mania ; but if this disease, like measles, must come, the sooner it comes and oes 
the better. What we want to be convinced of is, that there is good mixed with 
evil in all these styles; and I trust, when each has strutted its brief hour on the 
stage, recording for posterity the prevailing affectation of the day, we shall. We 
want to be convinced that all these styles do but express the same eternal truth, 
but in a different language: let us retain the ideas, but discard the language in 
which they are expressed, and endeavour to employ our own for the same purpose, 
We have no more business to clothe ourselves in medieval garments, than to shut 
ourselves in cloisters and talk Latin ; to wrap ourselves in Indian robes than to sit 
all day on divans, leading a life of voluptuous contemplation. 

“ After the expression of so much heresy, I must beg to say that the fault does 
not at all lie with the architectural profession, to which I esteem it an honour to 
belong. The fault lies with the public; the public must educate themselves on 
this question. Architects, unfortunately, can but obey their clients: this one will 
have an Elizabethan mansion; this clergyman can admit no other than a medieval 
church ; this club of gentlemen must be accommodated in an Italian palace ; this 
mechanics’ institute committee must be located in a Greek temple, for there alone 
wisdom can be found or philosophy taught; this railway director has a faney 
for Moorish tunnels or Doric termini; this company, again, an Egyptian suspen: 
sion-bridge—the happy union of the alpha and the omega of' science ; the retired 
merchant must spend his surplus in Chinese follies and pagodas. And, to wind up 
the list of these melancholy reproductions, I will cite the worst I ever saw, though, 
fortunately, not an English one. We have here a client, who, requiring a steam- 
engine for the purposes of irrigation for his garden, caused his architect to build 
an engine-house in facsimile of one of the beautiful mosque tombs of the caliphs of 
Cairo. The minaret was the chimney-shaft. Nothing was omitted: even the 
beautiful galleries, which you all know were used for the purpose of calling the 
Moslem to his prayers, here surrounded a chimney without a means of access, 

“T again repeat, the fault lies with the public; an ignorant public will make 
complacent and indolent architects. Manufacturers, again, will always tell you, in 
answer to a reproach for the bad designs they produce, that they are only what 


| the public require, and will have: let us trust that this excuse will no longer avail 


them. The Great Exhibition has opened the eyes of the British public to our 
deficiencies in art ; although they were unable to suggest better things, they were 
found quite able to appreciate them when put before them. There must be on the 
part of manufacturers, architects, artists, and all who in any way minister to the 
wants and luxuries of life, a long pull and a strong pull, and a pull all together; 
they have cne and all, like dramatic authors, written down to the taste of the 
audience, instead of trying to elevate it. The public, on the other hand, must do 
their part, and exercise a little pressure from without. 

“T know that I shall be told that the production of a new style of architecture 
is not so easy a matter ; that it has never been the work of any one man, or set of 
men, but rather something in the like of a revelation, for which, probably, we may 
be told to wait. Much of what I have said here this evening will be set down as 
the ravings of folly. Some will say, Architecture is a thing of five orders, discovered 
and perfected once for all, beyond which we cannot go, and all that is left us is an 
adaptation of it to our own wants; others will tell you that a Christian people 
should have no other than Christian architecture, and will tell us to go back to the 
thirteenth century in search of architecture, and beyond this there is no salvation: 
but I answer, that this architecture is dead and gone; it has passed through its 
several periods of faith, prosperity, and decay ; and had it not been so, the Refor- 
mation, which separated the tie which ever existed between Religion and Art, gave 
to Christian architecture its death-blow.” 

GRANT'S HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 

History of Physical Astronomy. From the Earliest Ages to the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. Comprehending a Detailed Account of the establishment of 
the Theory of Gravitation, by Newton, and its development by successors. | { 
Robert Grant, F.R.A.S. r R. Baldwin. 

Tuts is a valuable though a misnamed hook. A history of Astronomy we 

‘annot call it. There is neither the progression nor the continuity 0 

history ; but in lieu thereof several important essays on the history 

astronomical discovery, and on the efforts to elucidate the mechanical prin 
ciples which regulate celestial movements. As a philosophic survey & 
astronomical history we can say little in its favour; but we cannot " 
highly applaud the diligence, erudition, pains-taking exactitude, and ample 
details of these chapters, especially those devoted to the Theory of Gravi- 
tation, which are truly exhaustive. The whole book is, so to speak, ® 

hymn to the glory of Newton, of whom Mr. Grant mentions & a 

reservation with respect to the movement of the lunar apogee. In ne 

edition of the Principia he gave the results of an investigation of 
movement of the lunar apogee which seemed to imply that he had trea 
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— 
the subject bya method of a sufficiently ce ey character, These 
results were suppressed by him in the second edition, doubtless in conse- 
quence of their not exhibiting so complete an accordance with observation 
as was manifest in his other researches on the lunar theory. But, as Mr. 
Grant observes, that Newt mm really was in possession of a method adequate 
to a complete investigation of the subject, is rendered still ——— 
y the researches of Mr. Adams, who, by aid of geometrical consi erations 
analogous to those expounded with so much elegance in the —- 
has obtained results relative to the movement of the lunar apogee, which 
nt a complete accordance with observation. Per 

Besides the chapters devoted to the all important subject of Gravitation, 
we would direct special attention to those on the Precession of the Equi- 
noxes, and on the Perturbations of the Planets. Indeed, for the union of 
the exposition of principles with the historical erudition necessary to set 
forth their rise and progress, this work must take a worthy place. Had it 
heen differently named, criticism would only have had praise to award ; 
wd now that we have briefly told the reader what the book really is, we 
must leave it in his hands. 





THE MELVILLES. 


The Melvilles. By the author of “ John Drayton.” In three volumes. Bentley. 


We opened the Me/villes with an eagerness such as rarely moves us 
towards the three volume task we have so often to undergo; we were 
moved by the recollection of John Drayton, a novel animated by a spirit 
we were forced to admire and respect, even in the heat of confliet; a novel 
exhibiting very remarkable faculties on the part of the writer, whom we 
then supposed to be a clergyman, whom we now understand to be a lady ; 
anovel, in short, that predisposed us to look with indulgent interest upon 
anything else coming from the same pen. 

tt is useless hovering about the conclusion! We must come to it at 
last, so we may at once express our disappointment. The Jelvilles is 
very inferior to John Drayton. The story is languid, spun out by details 
it ealacdee, that do not justify their appearance by their interest, and 
wanting the reality and purpose of the former book. The style is as 

phic, as musical, and as poetical as before ; but the characters are faint, 
lacking the strong lines of individuality, looking like what they are— 
persons in a novel. 

The construction of the story has a simplicity, which, desirable in a 
philosophic novel, or in one wherein the attention would be centred on 
the minute, progressive development of character, is ruinous to the interest 
of a novel without character. Every change is foreseen; and as the change 
brings with it no corresponding influence on the characters of the drama, 
its being foreseen makes it uninteresting. If you could actually anticipate 
all that Smith would say to you in the course of a conversation, it would 
require immense politeness to listen to him, but the element of unexpected- 
ness invests even Smith with a momentary interest. So it is with novels 
and plays. Only the good can be read twice, and it is like a second reading, 
the task of reading with a distinct foreknowledge of what is to come. 

When Mr. Melville dies, and his widow is left penniless, we foresee that 
Hugh Melville will fail in getting a clerkship ; we foresee that he will try 
and be disappointed through several episodes; we foresee that Isabella and 
her mother will apply for needlework to support the family, and after 
some baffling will manage to make enough by the needle to support them- 
selves; so when John Aikman comes to take lessons of Hugh, we foresee 
that this not very intelligible version of Dobbin will fall in love with 
Isabella, and be happy with her when the three volumes draw to a close ; 
we foresee that Esther will love her cousin, we foresee that the uncle from 
India will be the deus ea machind. In short, without any exercise of the 
magination, the whole story unfolds itself, always some chapters ahead ; 
and the consequence is, that if we read on, it is merely because there is a 
charm in the style. 

To the author of John Drayton we should say: You have failed; but 

not discouraged ; there can be no doubt of your faculties, but guineas 
are only coined from gold, and if, instead of golden experience, you attempt 
to use the materials of circulating libraries, all the faculty in the world will 
not do. Try what can be done with the thoughts you have thought, and 


the feelings you have felt, and then you may say. as Touchstone says of 


Audrey,—* An ill-favoured thing, my lord, but my own!” 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

Physiology applied to Health and Education. By Andrew Combe, M.D. Fourteenth 

Edition, revised and enlarged. Ediied by Robert Coxe, M.D. 
. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
Dr. ANDREW ComBE was not only an admirable writer and a clear thinker, he 
Was enabled to preach from the text of his own sufferings, and to transmute his 
€xpenence into lessons for mankind. ‘he delicate health which robbed the world 
0 early of his services, he turned to good account, in writing of health and educa- 
tion. His books are masterpieces of popular exposition. The basis is sound, the 
materials excellent, the style captivating. “ Fourteenth edition” on the title-page 
of a Teally solid scientific work are magical words ; and we deliberately say they 
promise nothing which the work will not fulfil. Dr. Robert Coxe has very con- 
rably enlarged this edition by some valuable additions, bringing the physiology 
to the latest discoveries and ideas. It is a cheap edition, printed in double 
columns, and has an useful index 


The Orations of Cicero. Literally Translated by C.D. Yonge, B.A. (Bokn’s Classical 
Library.) Vols. 11. and LI. . ‘i H. G. Bohn. 
Two more volumes of Mr. Yonge’s Cicero do not alter the opinion we formerly 
eg on the translation. Had Cicero not written a totally different style from 
t of his translator, there would have been no “Classical Library” ready to 
—_ his orations. Asa “ crib” this translation will be useful; but only as a 


Sir tus Reynolds's Literary Works. Edited by W.H. Beechey. In Two Volumes. 
(Bohn’s Standard Library.) Vol. UL. j H. G, Bohn. 


Ta® conclusion of these charming works, the first reading of which we envy any 











The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited by Simon Wilkin, F.L.S. (Bohn’s Anti- 

quarian Library.) Vol. IIT. H. G. Bohn. 
Tus third volume concludes the enterprising reprint of Sir Thomas Browne, and 
contains — besides the Urn Burial, Christian Morals, Miscellanies, and Corres- 
pondence—an excellent Index to the whole work. Browne is a subject to which 
we must return for an article when the publishing season gives us a little leisure 
and space. 
Sir John Franklin and the Arctic Regions: A Letter to Lord John Russell. By 

Peter Livingston. Smith and Son. 
Mr. Livinestoy, one of the intelligent lecturers at Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe, avail- 
ing himself of his admirable opportunities of studying the details of the Arctic 
Expedition, has drawn up considerations why it would be desirable to send out 
other vessels in search of the Northern explorers. Somewhat more rhetorical than 
an appeal to a statesman need be, the Letter has scientific information told with a 
fervour likely to interest the public, whose sympathies will be entirely with the 
writer. 
Use and Abuse of Capital, Machinery, and Land. By William M‘Crombie. 

Ward and Co. 

AN author, who has won credit for the useful treatment of an abstract moral ques- 
tion, devotes himself here to the theme of the day—the “Use and Abuse” of 
Capital and its agencies. The essay is written under a just sense of the respon- 
sibilities of the subject, and is far more impartial in its treatment than there was 
reason to expect. It will be read with instruction and pleasure. 





A Hand-book of Organic Chemistry. By W. Gregory, M.D. Taylor, Walton, and Co. 
Democritus in London, with the Mad Pranks and Comical Conceits of Metiey ond Robin Good- 


ellow. 


The Exhibition Lay. Groombridge and Son, 
Lionel Lincoln. Parts 1. and II. By J. F. Cooper. J.K.C an. 
Lyrical Poems. By P. De Beranger. Sutherland and . 


Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. By W. Whewell. 

J. W. Parker and Son. 
Career of Louis Napoleon. ohn King 
An Exsay upon the Ghost-Belief of Shakespeare. By A. Roffe. 


Account of the Pubic Prison of Valencia. c Gilpin. 
Reminiscences and Reflections of an Old Operative. Co. 
The Physiology of the Human Voice. By F. Romer. Leader and Cock. 
The Laws of Health in relation to Mind and Body. By L. J. Beale. John Churchill. 
Trish Popular Superstitions. By M. R. Wilde. J. M‘Glashan, 


Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. 2 vols. By M. V. Cousin. D. Appleton and Co, 
The Suitor’s County Court Guide. By W. W. Charnock. C. Mitchell. 
Michaud’s History of the Crusades. Vol.2. Translated by W. Robson. 

George am < —_ Co. 


John Van Voorst. 
John Van Voorst, 


The Melvilles, 3 vols. 
Great Artists and Great Anatomists. By R. Knox. 
The Natural History of Animals. Vols. 1 and2, By T. R. Jones. 


Alphonse Karr—Contes et Nouvelles. W. Jeffs. 
Conscience L'innocent. Tome. Par A. Dumas. W. Jeffs. 
George 111. et Caroline de Brunswick. Tomel. Par L. Gozlon. W. Jets. 
La Comtesse De Charny. Tome1. Par A. Dumas. W. Jeffs. 
Life and Times of Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, 2 vols. By W. P. Das. 

Blackwood and Sons. 
Home Circle. Part XXXIV. W. 8. Johnson. 
Poetic Works of Louis Napoleon. David Bogue. 


Zingra the Gipsy. By A. M. Maillard. 
Mrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures. By Douglas Jerrold. 
Republic of Plato. Translated by J. L. Davies and D. J. Vaughan, 


G. Routledge and Co. 
Bradbury and Evans. 
Macmillan and Co, 


Tales and Ballads, By J. Telfer. W. Tweedie. 
Catherine Sinclair. W. Tweedie. 
The Rabbi of York. A Tragedy. Baily Brothers. 
Moral and Social Songs. John Robertson, 
Future Prospects of Christianity. By Professor Newman. John Robertson, 
Blackwood'’s Edinburgh Magazine. W. Blackwood and Sons. 
British Quarterly Review. Jackson and Walford. 
Bleak House. Part 111. By Charles Dickens. Bradbury and Evans, 
Writings @& Douglas Jerrold—Cakes and Ale, Part I. unch Office, 
Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. Part V. Bradbury and Evans, 
Tait's Edinburgh Magazine. Sutherland and Knox 

Royal Military Magazine. W. Kent and Co. 


Household Narrative. . 
Fraser's Magazine. 


16, Wellington-street. 
J. W. Parker and Son. 


Colburn’s United Service Magazine. Colbnrn and Co. 
British Journal. : Aylott and Jones. 
Letters on Church Matters. James ee 
Biographical Magazine. J. Passmore Edwards. 
Law, Constitution, and Reform of Convocation. J. H. Parker. 
Penny Maps. Part XXII. Cha) and Hall. 
Cowie’s Bookbinder’s Pocket Book and Manual. . Strange, jun. 


Chambers’ Pocket Miscellany. W. 8. Orr and Co, 

Climate of Italy in Relation to Pulmonary Consumption. By T. H. Burgess. 

Longman, Brown, Green and Co. 
W. 8. Orr and Co. 


The Portrait Gallery. Part V. 
James Madden. 


Free-Trade Fallacies Refuted. By G. F. Young. 

Parlour Library—Scalp Hunters. By Capt. M. Reid. 

The Bookcase—Italian Sketch Book. By Fanny Lewald. 
Prospective Review. . John Chapman, 
North British Review, Hamilton, Adams and Co, 
Records of the School of Mines, and of Science applied to the Arts, Vol. I, Part I. 


Longman and Co 
Class Book of Botany, being an Introduction to the Study of the Vegetable =. By J. H. 
Balfour, M.D., FRSE. Ke. ngman and Co 


Yortiolin 


> our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
self.—Goprue, 





COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
By G. H. Lewes. 
Part VI.—What are the Laws of Nature ? 


Tue three great initial conceptions of the Positive Philosophy having been 
set forth in the preceding sections, I will now give some analysis of the 
six volumes of scientific exposition forming the Cours de Philosophie Posi- 
tive. But before finally leaving the subject of Comte’s Law of Evolution, 
I will insert a note addressed to me by a friend, which may help to clear 
up some obscurities in my own exposition. The importance of the law 
warrants our dwelling on it :— 

“ The following observations may perhaps prove serviceable to the younger 
students of the Positive Philosophy. In the Law of Evolution, they must 
not suppose, as many do, that each of the three periods had a separate and 
exclusive existence. On the contrary, the Theological, Metaphysical, and 
Positive elements, have always co-existed. But in the first period, The- 
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ology has been the predominating element ; in the second, Metaphysical ; 
in the third, Positive conception has predominated. The germ of Posi- 
tivism will be found even in the Fetichistic stage ; nor was man ever abso- 
lutely incapable of Abstraction. On the other hand, the Positive period 
will not entirely exclude the initial and intermediate tendencies of the 
human mind. It should be observed, too, that these three states are all 
closely connected ; for the Metaphysical is a transition state, and is partly 
theological and partly scientific. The chasm between Supernaturalism and 
Positivism is bridged over by Metaphysics. Without it Humanity would 
never have arisen; for natura non agit per saltum. The principle of gra- 
dation or continuity, the characteristic of nature, is also the characteristic 
of the new Philosophy, and will be found to underlie all its logical and 
scientific conceptions. As an illustration, I subjoin a passage from Sir 
John Herschel’s Discourse :—‘ There can be little doubt that the solid, 
liquid, and aériform states of bodies are merely stages in a progress of 
gradual transition from one extreme to the other; and that, however 
strongly marked the distinctions between them may appear, they will ulti- 
mately turn out to be separated by no sudden or violent line of demarca- 
tion, but shade into each other by insensible gradations. M.” 

The present is a favourable occasion for bringing forward a criticism on 
the much-used and much-abused term, “ Laws of Nature,” which for nearly 
twenty years I have employed with misgiving. The phrase has two vices : 
it is inaccurate, and it is misleading; and I think that a severe critic might 
not unreasonably condemn its employment as peculiarly improper in Posi- 
tive Philosophy. The conception implied in, or suggested by, the phrase 
“« Laws of Nature,” is the last and most refined expression of the Metaphy- 
sical stage of speculation: in it Law replaces the old term Principle ; in it 
Law is the delicate abstract Entity superadded to the phenomena. For 
observe : When you say that it is according to a law that bodies gravitate, 
that fluids ascend to their level, or that the needle points towards the north, 
you are superadding to the facts an abstract entity (law), which you believe 
coerces the facts, makes them to be what they are; you give a generalized 
statement of the facts, and out of that you make an entity—a something 
ab extra. What is this Law which produces the phenomena, but a more 
subtle, a more impersonal substitute for the Supernatural Power which, in 
the Theological epoch, was believed to superintend all things, 

“To guide the whirlwind and direct the storm ?” 
If the Savage says it is a Demon who directs the storm, does not the man 
of science say it is a Law which directs it? These two conceptions, are they 
not identical ? 

I know it will be answered, that men of science do not so conceive Law. 
They do not believe that the everliving activities we in our profound igno- 
rance christen-Nature, are moved according to certain celestial Statutes, 
with “ pains and penalties” thereunto attached. But my objection is not 
the less valid. The current language of men habitually expresses this 
conception ; and although, when their attention is directed to it, when 
they begin rigorously to define terms, they call a Law the “ expression 
of the relations of coexistence and succession,” yet I say their language 
about “ breaking the laws of Nature,’’ acting ‘‘ contrary to the laws of 
Nature,”’ indicates the misleading suggestions of the term, and much 
of their reasoning is vitiated by it. Thus, to go no farther than the 
Development theory, which assumes a certain fixed and definite Plan in the 
universe—are not the Laws which work out this Plan endowed with a 
mysterious prescience of the end they are to reach? And what are pre- 
scient Jaws but metaphysical entities? Nevertheless, that the Creator has 
subjected matter to certain immutable laws, is a conception which most men 
of science loudly proclaim ; and however they may refine upon terms, and 
sublimate the idea of Law, its human element cannot always be eliminated. 
But this, I must confess, seems to me a mechanical theory of the universe, 
both sterile and irreligious: it makes God necessary as a postulate, and 
there leaves him. He. having legislated for the universe once for all, the 
laws are now sufficient to sustain the great life of the universe! According 
to my own dynamic conceptions, which admit God only as Life, and the 
Universe as his Activity, such notions of Law are profoundly erroneous ; 
and I object therefore to the term Laws of Nature, because its direct mean- 
ing points to a mechanical conception of Nature, and because, however we 
may cireumscribe its meaning, as expressive simply of the relations of co- 
existence and succession, the word Law does and must bring with it its 
human associations, and must therein be delusive. Rather than the popu- 
lar, and, as I call it, mechanical theory of the Universe, let me have the 
primitive spontaneous theory of the earlier stages of Humanity: I can ac- 
commodate myself better with the old Deities-—capricious and human as 
they are—than with the modern Laws; for the Deities at least were living 
powers! Spinoza and Goethe teach us something better than the mecha- 
nical theory, and to them I refer the reader, upon whose lips a scornful 
smile has been raised by what has just been said. * 

Let me suppose it granted that the term Law is objectionable. What 
shall be the substitute ? The difficulty of finding one has been very great. 
The “ mind in the spacious circuit of its musing” alighted on terms all 
clogged with intrusive and delusive meanings, which unfitted them for 
replacing the old term. The one upon which I finally settled does not 
altogether satisfy me, but it fulfils the main requisites. 

I propose to call the relations of coexistence and succession, usualty 
named Laws, by the name of Methods. Etymologically, Method (je00d0c) 
is a path leading onwards, a way of transit, The Methods of Nature would 





a 
therefore express the paths along which the activities of Nature travelled 
to results (phenomena). I cannot avoid figurative language, and it 
useful, because expressive ; but the conception here expressed is limited 
to the facts, with nothing superadded. Given the phenomena, we hame 
the process by which they are called forth, the Way of Nature—the 
path Forces take to that particular result. These paths may be inter. 
sected by the paths of other Forces. For imstance, a spark will ignite 
dry gunpowder. Here a particular path is opened along which Forces can 
travel to a particular issue (explosion) ; but if we throw water on the powder 
the particular path is blocked up, and another issue is reached. Fire cule 
the temperature of water. Yet if you pour water into a red-hot crucible 
containing liquid sulphuric acid, the temperature of the water is not raised: 
nay, so far from that, it is lowered to the freezing point, and in lien of 
steam you have ice! This is no contradiction to the Laws of Nature ; no 
law is broken; the path is intersected by another path, thus: The rapid 
evaporation of the sulphuric acid produces cold so intense that the water 
which (the acid absent) would have hissed off in steam, now not only loses 
in evaporation all the heat given it by the fire, but also loses a portion of 
that heat which kept it liquid. And this is simply because the Method of 
Nature—the true path of its activity as regards sulphuric acid subjected to 
heat—is what we call rapid evaporation. 

To understand this conception of Methods, let us place ourselves at the 
most abstract point of view: let us consider Nature as the sum of Forces, 
which because they are, and are Forces, must act, and must act along some 
pathway or other—and let us further consider these Forces about to leap 
into results—we can only consider them as travelling along certain definite 
paths to reach certain definite results. We thus see that the path of 
activity isone of the conditions of an act ; and that to the observed actions 
we superadd nothing not given in the actions themselves, by declaring such 
and such to be the Methods of Nature. 

I try various forms of expression, and various illustrations, to familiarize 
my meaning. Let me take one from the science of Mechanics. Matter is 
said to be inert: as a scientific artifice this may be useful in mechanies, 
but out of that domain to consider matter as imeapable of spontaneously 
modifying the action of forces applied to it, is a remnant of the old Meta- 
physical notion, that all states of activity and movement are produced from 
without; a notion in accordance with that phase of mental development 
when movement was explained by supernatural entities ; a notion in ae- 
cordance with the mechanical theory that all matter is a “ lifeless mass of 
clay in the potter’s hands.” I cannot bring myself so to consider it. I 
desire some considerable rectification of these gross conceptions of matter, 
and would view it as the phenomena of Forces, and say that all matter, 
animate and inanimate, is everywhere in a state of spontaneous activity 
—of Life, im short; a conception, I need scarcely add, to which all 
modern science is rapidly tending. And having once so conceived it, we 
should conclude that the movements of matter are not obedient to Laws, 
but are the spontaneous activities of the Forces; and what we call Laws 
are nothing but the paths, or Methods, along which the Forces move. 

That there are objections incident to the use of the term Methods, I am 
aware ; is it possible to avoid objections? Moreover, I am, not Quixotic 
Neologist enough to expect that the old term will fall out of use, could 
even a new term, wholly free from objection, be suggested. But I think 
this digression will not have been superfluous, if it serve to fix the students’ 
attention on the characteristic defect of the conception of Law, and if it 
cause him, when he meets with the term Law, mentally to correet it mto 
Method. Without at once altering our scientific phraseology, we may at 
once accustom our thoughts to Methods of Nature, and so familiarize our- 
selves with the positive spirit of regarding Nature. 

I know not what Comte will say to this criticism, but I have noticed 
the effect of the term Law as decidedly misleading ; and I think the diree+ 
tion in which it points—to the mechanical theory of the universe—@ 
direction Philosophy should energetically be warned against. 

To quit this discussion, and return to the Cours de Philosophie Positive, 
let me advise those who have some mathematical attainment, to study the 
chapters devoted to Mathematics in the first volume (pp. 117-739), as I 
despair of giving any useful account of them within the space at my dis- 
posal, even though a friend has submitted to me his analysis. Those ua- 
acquainted with Mathematics will do well just to skim through the chapters, 
picking out the general principles, and then commencing the Lectures on 
Astronomy—which I will open next week.* 





THE TWO SISTERS. 
Awake ! awake ! the royal hills 
Are diademed with rosy light, 
The waving forests, warbling rills, 
All worship God aright. 
Where trees like emerald pillars rise, 
A child is kneeling on the sod, 
Her face is looking on the skies, 
Her heart is gone to God. 
Her prayer is said, she rises now, 


She seeks the dear familiar bower, 
Ss 


* For the Comte Subscription Fund I have to acknowledge 2/, from Mr, Wyndham 
Harding, and 10s, “ from a German.” 
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Shadowed by many a leafy bough, 
Perfumed by many a flower. 
With fingers pale the bridal vine 
Still clasps her forest lord, and strays 
Where warm voluptuous sunbeams shine, 
A thousand various ways ; 
Or hangs the curtain that she weaves 
In folds before that temple fair : 
A lovely tapestry of leaves, 
That stirs with every air. 
The child approacht the lone retreat, 
With quickened step and eager eye ; 
She called—Awake ! O sister, sweet ! 
But there was no reply. 
She drew the leafy veil apart, 
She looked above, but nothing said, 
And entering with a beating heart, 
She stood before the dead. 


Alone and with the Dead she stood, 
The Dead, asleep among the flowers, 

That yesternight her hand had strewed, 
Marked not the changing hours. 


She knew not it was morning prime, 
Shall never know the silent noon, 

Shall never heed the twilight time, 
Nor chronicle the moon. 

A broken lily in her hand, 

* A drooping rose on drooping head ; 

Even Nature seemed to understand 
Her queenliest flower lay dead. 

The Child, with aspect sad and still, 
Stood gazing at her sister’s side, 

Content, if it had been God’s will, 
That moment to have died. 

She felt like Eve when Eden’s gate 
Had closed on her for evermore, 

She felt that life was desolate, 
That Paradise was o’er. 

No tears are hers, for tears are vain, 

. The heart and not the robe is rent, 

If God who gives will take again, 

*Tis folly to lament. 


Then drop the curtain, fold by fold, 
Over the consecrated Bower, 
And veil from curious eyes and cold 
The dead and living Flower. M. 


Che Arts. 


THE OPERAS. 
Tue rentrée of Mario in the Huquenots was, as it always is, the attraction 
ofa crowded and enthusiastic audience. He was looking in admirable 
health, but his voice has, I fear, lost for ever its delicate beauty—its 
bouquet, as the French say of wine ; and when the demands upon his high 
chest notes came, he either evaded them, or delivered them without that 
thrilling tone we were accustomed to hear. I think it is a pity he should 
continue to sing in Meyerbeer’s operas, especially with Tamberlik in the 
house. There isa charming repertoire still open to him, and one that will 
tot tear his voice to pieces. Grisi was in hich spirits, and sang as grandly 
as ever her duet with Marcel and her duet with Raoul. Formes was very 
fine, but occasionally bellowed more lustily than was tolerable. What a 
pity so fine an actor, and so excellent a singer as he sometimes is, does 
not learn to restrain the vulgar force he seems to delight in letting loose ! 

On Thursday, Don Giovanni introduced Ronconi to an English audi- 
‘nee in the character of that splendid reprobate—ribaldo audace! Of 
his performance, and of Tamberlik’s unparalleled singing of JZ mio tesoro, 
Iwill discourse next week. 

At Har Masesty’s, Cruvelli has been gaining fresh admirers in Fidelio, 
and is to startle them by her versatility in Don Pasquale ; her repertoire 
seems limitless! Why does she not take Cenerentola? She would be 
n times more effective in it than Angri, who is not competent to support 
the weight of an entire opera. Meanwhile the Wagner controversy rages, 
and keeps Her Masesry’s in a state of suspensive discomfort. “If this 
atid Wagner should after all turn out a mediocrity—if the eantatrice 
should prove no incantatrice—what immense comfort to the manager who 
oses her ; and, as Plato would say, what a “sell” to the public! 


i, ROSE CHERL. ae 
pa Som you may remember the avow al of my passion for Rose Cheri, 
came when the impertinent thought of her being married crossed me, 
pe ingenuity suggested “arsenic!” Since then I have seen her. The 
mle 18 not wanted. I will give it to Miss Martha Brown’s amatory 
puss! O Rose, 
y! Marriage! ’tis such an awkward thing—comme ga 
: gate une femme ! It takes a young girf with the bloom and beauty, 
mystery and infinite charm of youth, and depoetizes her. J never 


e ‘ 

we who makes my garden his concert-room. Here, puss! 
y did you marry! 

vous 

th 








married! Now I look at Rose, and remember how charming she was, 
I bless my inconstant stars that saved me from... .« - : 

The meaning of that rhapsody is, that if you now go and see Rose Cheri 
(and by all means go) you will see a charming actress, but you will not 
see the Vision I once had. whe is thinner everyway: thinner in face, 
thinner in figure ; thinner in voice; thinner in manper. Her saiveté is 
no longer innocent ; her innocence betrays the least possible soupgon of 
the serpent under it ; her gestures are not graceful— never 
were, but they must have had the charming awkwardness of youth ! 

The two pieces she played were Genevidve and Brutus lache César. 
The former is an amusingly disagreeable comedy by Scribe, the pivot of 
which is essentially French. Imagine a father’s jealousy of his daughter 
treated as the subject of facile laughter, The very suggestion points to’ 
diseased corners of selfish hearts, and ou the sanctity of paternal 
affection. It is possible that a father may so love his daughter as to look 
upon all her lovers in the light of enemies,—rivals ; it is possible that he 
would force her to marry the man she did not love, rather than see her 
happy in another affection than hisown. I can imagine this as possible— 
probable even ;—but possible with whom, probable with whom? And are 
such exceptional diseases the right subjects for a dramatist to hold up? 
I do not call upon the stage for sermons; I do not insist upon any puri 
tanical severity ; far from it; I think the stage may be permitied the 
licenses of life—but except to nail them on the cross of infamy I do not 
see why the outrages of Nature’s code—the diseases which will i 
vitiate the hearts of men, should be presented to us on the stage. If 
Clérambaut (the father in this piece) were of our own set, should we 
laugh at him? We should loathe him. His egoism would be revolting ; 
his love for his daughter would excite disgust instead of y mg amg & et 
Scribe makes us laugh at it—treats it as a foible, fit for gay comedy! 
Numa’s acting in the part of the father was a study of nature, and almost 
reconciled us to the comedy. The brusquerie, the fondness, the impa- 
tience, and the unconscious egoism of the man was worthy of all — 
In the character of the avoud in Midi a quartoze Saataeotl which 
saw a bit—I did not much like him; but to play Clérambaut as he pla 
it, a man must be a fine actor. 

In Brutus lache César, Rose Cheri was supported by Lafont, whose 

rformance was the better of the two. Those who have seen Charles 

lathews and Madame Vestris in Delicate Ground will be glad to com- 
pare notes in this, the original of that piece. I did not see them, but I 


can imagine them. If you can imagine a company of light comedians 
revelling in tragedy, you will understand the amount of p derived 


from 
THE WARDEN OF GALWAY, 


produced at the OLympic on Wednesday, the more so when I add that 
the said tragedy was in the dreariest style of High Art. There we had 
Mr. Hoskins removed from his sphere of “rattling” vivacity into rant, 
madness, and agonies of hysteria, throwing himself with 

upon the tragic green baize, and altogether making a determined “ set” 
at tragedy ; Mr. W. Farren was the conscience-stricken murderer, having 
to undergo a fearful amount of inexplicable emotion; Mrs. Walter 

was the distressed virgin in white, given up to agonies. Not that I mean 
to attribute to these performers the failure of the piece. It is a dreary 
play, with no spark of poetry or passion; with no touch of nature, no 
iint of character. The performers really deserve praise for having car- 
ried it through to the close. They produced no effect, for no effect was 
producible with those materials. But to see comedians labouring thus 
out of their sphere, and in the vainest of efforts to make a parody of 
Brutus interesting, was not a pleasing spectacle. I cannot bring myself 
to criticise the play: the cordial hisses of the audience rendered criticism 
needless; but 1 will say a word in praise of the painstaking and ocea- 
sionally effective performance of Henry Farren in the Warden. He 
canal it by two bursts of explosive vehemence, not sufficiently uated 
for success ; and he has yet to learn the proper management of his voice 
in passionate situations; but in the quieter portions he exhibited a very 
marked advance in his art. 

T must borrow from the Zimes the notice of the novelty at that really 
amusing place, the 

MARIONETTE THEATRE. 

“The drama of the Corsican Brothers having already received a tolerably fair 
portion of burlesque treatment, has at last been turned to political account by the 
puppets of the Adelaide Gallery, under the title of the Arcadian Brothers—i.e., 
the brothers of the Lowther Arcade. Paris remains Paris as in the serious piece, 
but Corsica is metamorphosed into England, whence Punch beholds the murder of 
his French brother, the Charivari, by the President Louis Napoleon. Thus 
prompted by a sympathy, which the drama at the Princess’s has rendered univer- 
sally familiar, he hastens to Paris, armed with a pen, and triumphs over Napoleon, 
who vainly wields a sabre, gallantly carrying out the idea of the “Captain Pen 
and Captain Sword,” as laid down by Mr. Leigh Hunt. All the effects of the 
drama are carefully preserved in the squib, and great pains have been taken to 
make the President as like as possible to the actual dictator. A loud eall for the 
anthor was raised at the conclusion, when Mr. Albany Brown, the puppet manager, 
came forward and stated that Mr. Hugo Vamp, the puppet dramatist; was too 
nervous to appear, at the same time announcing the piece for repetition every 
evening until further notice. The consistency with which every detail of theatrical 
exhibition is carried out by marionettes, without the intrusion of a single haman 
being, is not the least attractive feature of the entertainment.” 

And while on these entertainments, let me not forget to mention the 
most amusing of them all— 

THE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, 
which Albert Smith has now rendered a standing bee I went for the 
second time the other day, for the pleasure of seeing 
in lovely eyes, but I found myself laughing as ily, and li as 
eagerly, and applauding as joyously as if Thad never there before ? 
Having seen it a second time, I promised myself the pleasure of seeing 
it a third, when the crush to get in has beeome milder. 
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THE MUSICAL UNION 

of Tuesday last was a brilliant affair. Madame Pleyel and Joachim were 
very properly regarded as “ immense attractions.” Of her playing it is | 
difficult to speak in terms not feeble from their exaggeration ; (and what | 
is so feeble as exaggeration ?) but those who have heard Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
and Mendelssohn's sjster play, may be told that Madame Pleyel has the | 
qualities of all three ; she is less brilliant, perhaps, than Liszt, but also less 
mannered; she has not the power of Mendelssohn, but more grace and 
delicacy. There is a peculiarly caressing delicacy in her touch, which no 
one has equalled ; ‘iol is equal to all styles. Her playing of thay 
exquisite trio D minor (49)—Mendelssohn’s most brilliant trio to m4 
thinking—was bewitching ; and wonderfully was she seconded by Joachim 
and Piatti. The two compositions by Liszt served to exhibit her variety 
and power as an executant, but the trio was to me the most convincing 

roof of her immense talent. Joachim is a first-rate player—worthy to 

heard after Ernst ; and thoroughly conscientious, disdaining all trick. 
VIVIAN. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

In our opening notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition we follow our 
usual course, and rapidly survey the prominent pictures in the order of 
the catalogue. 

The first that collects around it a knot of spectators, not very easily 
penetrated, is “ The Battle of Meeanee,” by Mr. G. Jones—a composi- 
tion, however, which makes far less impression on the mind than the 
written despatches. Probably the ground has been mapped out with 
some research, and there is a | es of action. No one can deny the fact 
of horses galloping, or of Beloochees receiving their quietus ; but, on the 
whole, the effect is excessively tame. One has an idea that Mr. Jones 
might be able to get on better in battles if he were to go and see “ life” 
under some fast gent, or to place himself as pupil with Mr. Michael An- 
gelo Hayes. He must have been overlaid by “ the documents” to which | 
the catalogue alludes; insomuch that, with a desire for literal accuracy, | 
he has forgotten to give us General Napier in characteristic career. 

Above is “ The Parting of Lord and Lady (William) Russell,” the night 
before the death of the noble convict—a simple subject, treated by Lacy 
with much good feeling, but scarcely needing the space devoted to it. In 
“The Woodland Mirror,” Redgrave makes a still further advance in his 
landscape career: an amphitheatre of wood and tall grass encloses the | 
bay-like edge of a small lake or pool; the vegetation treated in the manner 
which Redgrave has helped to develop, portraying the plants separately 
and distineily with surprising fidelity, not only to the individual trees, but 
to the harmonious eftect of the whole. The relation of the distance, seen 
in an opening at the corner, to the foreground, is not preserved with 
equal fidelity; it is harsh, heavy, and obtrusive. In “ Venice,” David 
Roberts brings the scene before you with his usual power and reality, but 
with less of the brilliancy characteristic of the Toate, The visitor will 
like to see Mr. Swinton’s grouped portrait of Mrs. isis, Lady Dufferin, 
and Lady Seymour, for the sake of the originals. Charles Landseer’s 
“Death of Edward the Third” has the merit of a matter-of-fact industry 
in the getting up. Stanfield’s “ Bay of Baiw’’ has the expressiveness and 
beauty of the original view, but not the life: it is tame. May we not 
use exactly the same expressions to Francis Grant's portrait of Mr. 
Disraeli? ‘A School Playground,” by Webster, imphes an Homeric 
volume of vicissitude and characier. “ Antwerp,” with its eternal tower, 
never looked more majestic nor more gloomy than in Roberts’s view. 
Frith paints a mother teaching her child to say its prayers. Lee and 
Sidney Cooper we again find associated in an evening meadow scene : 
both of them have several works in the Exhibition, and on the whole we 
think they work best apart: Lee cannot come up to Cooper's sunshine, 
nor does Cooper do so well without it. A little picture of Webster's 
might escape notice for its quiet and small size, but it is one of his hap- 
on bits” —we mean the “A BC." “ Blackheath Park” is painted by 

ulready, after the manner of the landscape in his illustration of the 
Vicar of Wakefield—a curious compromise of extreme minuteness and 
coarseness—a cross between Prie-Raphaelism and scene-painting. “ A 
Scene from Cymbeline” enables Frank Stone to portray a very beautiful 
woman’s countenance. ‘ Beech-trees and Fern” is a large picture, with 
nothing but a view, wader the trees, of trunks and ground herbage ; freed 
from the gloomy blackness, and also from the want of keeping, which 
usually mar Anthony's pictures. “The Sunset Hour” is Creswick’s best 
picture in the collection—a mill elevated on a bank, a smooth mill-stream, 
the crimson glow of the setting sun reflected in the stream and in the | 
little pools of water that encroach on the lowland—a seene of much beauty 
and mtense quiet. The reverse in both those respects of Maclise’s 
“Alfred in the tent of Guthrum ;” the Danes, like “the Senaccheribs,” 
“wallowing in wantonesse,” and Alfred ‘“ egging them on by his sweete 
musicke”—all as John Speed notes, and painters innumerable have 
— There are two things of which one is intensely conscious in Mr. 

aclise’s pictures—the outline of every figure and every object, or part 
of an object, and the great mastoid muscle in the neck of every man. 
The colouring appeared to us, on a hasty view, not less startling than 
usual, but not so much adulterated with black and white chalk. Let 
us not, however, pass Harding’s good picture, “The Falls of the 
Rhine,” although the hanging committee have hung it below the line; nor 
the interesting rtrait of Mr. Thomas Vaughan, by Knight. “A 
Letter from the Colonies” is a composition much like Webster's “ Rub- | 
ber of Whist;” the figure at the window being the village postman ; | 
a father and daughter appear to be intently scanning the direction, while 


5 
the mother is more intently awaiting the contents, and the postman not | 
less im tiently awaiting his fee. It is one of Webster's admirable bits of | 
real life. Mr. Leslie's * Juliet,” whom the catalogue represents as saying, 
** What if it bea poison which the friar,” &c., looks more like a young 
lady of our own day, in delicate health, and reluctantly wreparing her | 
detestable por- 





soul to take “the mixture as before.” Let us notice the 
trait of Mrs. Coventry K. Patmore after we have seen what the noble | 
painter of it can really do. To judge by “ The Marquis of Saluce | 


| blooded tyrant or the unconquera 


—— 
a 


marries Griselde,” we should say that Mr. Cope has had no ae 
ance either with the royal Marquis or the patient girl. The luxuriant 
face and wavering attitude of the Griselda, the empty-headed weak. 
ness of the Marquis, bely the ——— to pass them off for the black 

le woman whose patience eon. 
quered his obstinacy. In “The Port of La Rochelle,” Stanfield ig 
quite himself. An amphitheatre of hills, with an old castled height 
a sea with boats and its restless waters, are old subjects with Stay. 
field; but one tires of them as little as of the sea itself, and fop the 
same reason—the ceaseless life. Mr. Hart illustrates an claborate Piece 
of bibliographic research respecting the three inventors of printing 
“ Guttenberg, Faust, and Scheffer,” with that curious perversity of oy 
present artists, that makes them bestow their greatest vigour on the mogt 
abstract subjects. The Battle of Meeanee is reduced to an ornamental 
tableau, which needs not disturb a drawing-room; while a British com. 
positor, setting up the advertisements in the Times newspaper, shall be 
represented in an ecstatic condition, wholly at variance with one’s notions 
of practical business. 

* the middle room, “The Mountain Lake” will strike you as one of 
the best works that Creswick has ever produced, being, like the one we haye 
already mentioned, broader, and more powerful than his compositions are 
apt to be. “ Florence Cope, at Dinner-time,” is an agreeable exercise of 
paternal pride—a careful and vigorous portrait of a very good model, 
According to the testimony of this picture, Cope appears to be among 
those who are inclining towards the truth which is in the half-truthfyj 
Pre-Raphaelite school. In “ A Subject from Pepys’ Diary,”—[why will 
educated Englishmen break the laws that regulate the inflection of the 
genitive case in Pepys’s affairs ¥ |— Elmore sets forth the ingenious diarist 
singing with Mercer and Knipp, while his wife sits for her picture—a good 
combination of fancy portraits founded on fact. Redgrave's “ Love and 
Labour”’—typified by half-a-dozen mowers all of a row, and a couple whose 
courtship seems rather to hang on hand—answers no particular purpose 
that we can discern. Ansdell is buckling to fact, and his “Cattle Fair’ jgq 
great advance on previous works in accuracy of, execution. M. Winter. 
haller’s * Florinde,” a graceful composition of ladies, after the manner of 
the critical lower Italian schools, Phillips's ** Magdalen” surveying the 
distant Calvary,—Rankley’s *“* Eugene Aram,” in school,—Wehnert’s 
* Elopement, the Eve of St. Agnes,’"—E. M. Ward's * Charlotte Corday 


quaint. 


| going to Execution,” we shall pass over hastily, precisely for the reason 


that they will strike the visitor without our help, and we shall have to 
notice them all again. Ward's picture has a weighitier interest in it than 
any that he has yet produeed—the character is very impressive. _ Frith’s 
painful scene from eed Wharneliff’s memoirs of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague—* Pope makes love to Lady Mary”—is a triumph of story. 
telling; the insolent laughter which is the beauty’s reply to Pope's 
“ declaration"—the beauty so complete, so unimpaired, the laughter, so 
ringing, so intentional, the poet, so bodiless, so beaten down, so writhing 
under the sense of the unwarrantable and unjust insolence—are expressed 
with a subtlety, and, at the same time, a force, not often seen together, if 
even apart, on the walls of the respectable and Royal Academy. “A 
Grazier’s Place on the Marshes” is the picture that made us think how 
much better Sidney Cooper is alone, although we have so often admired 
his joint labour with Lee. ‘Turner's * Lodging-house” at Chelsea, should 
be noted ; also Inchbold’s “ Study” —pre-Raphaelitism, among the twigs 
Elmore’s ‘“ Novice,” for much expression and sweetness, ai excellent 
Protestant picture ; Boxall’s “ Portrait of General Edgar W yatt,” for 
its life-like character; Roberts’ “Interior of St. Stephen's, at Vienna, 
for its vast space and grandeur; Frith’s ‘* Porirait of a Lady,” for its 
gentle and quiet, real-life grace, should not be oy erlooked in the 
hastiest survey. . 

First in the West Room is Armitage’s great picture of “ Hagar,” a 
spacious piece of mannerism inferior to the painter's own faculties. 
“Antwerp Market” we notice as the promising work of a very youug 
exhibitor, who is triply allied to the aris—Mrs. E. M. Ward. There 1s 
much Pre-Raphaclitish merit in Thomas's “ Laura in Avignon.” “The 
Timber Wagon” is one of Linnell’s most characteristic landscapes, and 
therefore, to us, one of his most unpleasing: nature does not present 
every substance in the form of agglomerated particles like mouldy cheese. 
Millais’s * Huguenot” declining to accept from his betrothed a Roman 
Catholic badge, is the master-piece of the Exhibition ; excellent in design, 
brilliant enough to put out the light of every other painting in ihe place, 
—except Millais’s other—Ophelia, in the ‘* weeping brook,” where she 
died her * muddy death,”—a most literal and a most beautiful copy ol 
Shakespeare's Ophelia. More of our controversy with this chiet of the 
Pre-Raphaelite we ll hereafter. He is a sirong man, and fit to be a 
painter, which no weak man is. Hunt is wortliy to be his companion, - 
witness “* The Hireling Shepherd,” in spite of its fiustered, brickdust 
cheeks : but Hunt has not done so well this year as he did last, im his 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona ;’—there is not less of manner, there 1s less 
of idea. The visitor will not pass, as we have, Harding's “ Cryst 
Palace,” next to Millais’s Ophelia, a monument to illustrate for posterity 
the barbarisin of the destroying Manners. Nor will he pass Macnee s 
portrait of Douglas Jerrold—welcome once more to the weekly press -~ 
nor Goodall’s “ Last Load,” though it is not his most animated — 

In the Miniature, Thorburn, as usual, rules supreme ; but a better kin 
of merit is appearing in the younger men, amongst whom we may Dale 
Wells. The sculpture is not in any way overpowering. 








EXHIBITION OF THE AMATEUR SOCIETY, a 
A SMALL room contains 262 works, hung on the walls and on two screens 
mostly of the character of hasty water-colour sketches. It is inter en 
to see evidence that an elegant accomplishment is pursued largely an¢ 
successfully by dilettanti ladies and gentlemen of the “ easy oon 
In many of the sketches we discern much natural power, end some e 
like Miss Blake, Mrs. Bridgman Simpson, and Mr. Thomas Macdona 2 
can work as well as professonal artists. But the Amateurs have not om 
forth their strength: there is nothing to mate with the engraved wo 
which some few have published. 
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~— Gommercial Stairs. 





MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
Saturpay, May 8. 

day, Consols closed at 99} 3, receding on Tues- 

ont + remaining stationary at that rate on Wed- 


pesday and Thursday. , 
Consequently the fluctuations have been—( onsols, 993 §. 
Bank Stock, 219}. 220}; Exchequer Bills (March) 67s. 71s.; 





june) 62s. 65s. premium. 

In the official list of bargains in Foreign Stocks yester- 
day, Brazilian was quoted 98}; Danish Five per Cents., 
10h; Ecuador, 45; Mexican Three per Cents., 273 and 
9; Peruvian Six per Cents., 105 and 103}, Portuguese 
Five per Cents., 100}; Sardinian Five per ¢ ents., 964 
and 3; Spanish Passive, 5}; Spanish Three per Cents, 
gi; the New Deferred, 21} and {; Venezuela, for ac- 
count, 491; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 614, 3, and 
j, and Four per Cent. Certificates, 934. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Crostne Prices.) 


_— | Satur. Mond. Tues. Wedn.| Thurs.’ Frid. 
P | 
ee cipiaanie ° 2193 220 219% ; 2194 | 2194 
tm Red. . soe | O82 98F | 985 | 98Z) 982 
§ per Cent. Con. Ans. ... 993 | 99} | 995 | 993 | 90 | 
Cent. An. 1751 | . ssvsse | excess | covers | 
Sper Cent. Con., Ac 99% | 9b 9982 99} | OOF | 
Cent. An. ... 1003 1002 1005 1003 100} 
‘ r Cents. : wens | oe : | teeeee 
oad — 1860 : P 6} 6} 6} 6} 6} 
nd. St. 10} per Cent . senses | cenese | cereee 
= Bonds, £1000 . sd eee 83 
Ex. Bills, £1000 70 p .- 68 p F 68 Pp 
Ditto, £500....... - 67 p 67 p | 6p 66 Pp 
Ditto, Sm 69 p 


* Saturday being a holiday, no business was transacted on 
the Stock-Exchange. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(last Orrictat QuoTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Frrpay Eventna.) 


ian #44 per Cents. . 97}, Mexican 3 per Cents....... 283 
ae 79 Peruvian Acct., May 14 103 
Danish 3 per Cents.,1825 78} Peruvian 3 per Cts. Def. 63 
Danish 5 per Cents. 105 Russian, 1822 .. 116 
Dutch 24 per Cents. 61] Russian 44 per Cents, 104 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 93) Sardinian 5 per Cents.... 97 
Beuador............-.. 4} Spanish Passives . &] 
Granada, Deferred a 10 Spanish 3 per Cents. 47} 
Mexican 5 per Cents. Acc. Spanish 3p. Ct. New Def. 214 

May 14 ...... . 34} 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 4. 

Bayrgvets.—C. Rircnir, Oxford-street, jeweller, to sur- 
render May 13, June 10, at the Bankrupts’ Court; solicitor, 
Mr. Fraser, Dean-street, Soho; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, | 
Basinghall-street. 

W. A. Warsox, Whitacre, Warwickshire, builder, May 18, 
June 15, at the Birmingham District Court of Bankruptcy: 
wlicitors, Mr. Dabbs, Atherstone ; and Mr. Hodgson, Birming- 
ham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

F. Jawes, Walsall, ironfounder, May 18, June 15, at the 
Birmingham District Court of Bankruptcy : solicitors, Messrs. 
Duignan and Hemmant, Walsall; and Messrs. Wright, Bir- 
nmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. | 

J. Earp, Uttoxeter, brewer, May 15, June 5, at the Birming- 
ham District Court of Bankruptcy : solicitors, Messrs. Duignan 
and Hemmant, Walsall; and Messrs. W right, Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

8. Bextams, jun., Hereford, grocer, May 18, June 15, at the 
Birmingham District Court of Bankruptcy: solicitors, Mr. 
Prichard, Hereford; and Mr. Bloxham, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham 

.T. Woopxovse, Leominster, scrivener, May 15, June 5, at 
the Birmingham District Court of Bankruptey: solicitors, 
Messrs, Motteram and Co., Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. | 
Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Friday, May 7. 

Bayxrvrts.—J. Manveno, Shoreditch, oilman, to surrender 
May 18, June at the Jankrupts’ Court: solicitors, Messrs. 
Parker, Rooke, Parker, and W hitehouse, Bedford-row ; official 
‘signee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street. 

J, Tuomas, Little Stanhope-street, Mayfair, builder, May 17, 
June 15, at the Bankrupts’ Court: solicitor, Mr. Staniland, 
Bouverie-street, Fleet-street ; official assignee, Mr. Graham. 
a BoruixcHam, Worcester, milliner, May 18, June 16, at 

Birmingham District Court of Bankruptcy : solicitors, Mr. 
Corles, ogee and Mersrs. Wright, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Mr. Va PY, Birmingham. 

M.. Haxpine, Road, near Beckington, Somersetshire, grocer, 

pa June 8, at the Bristol Distriet Court of Bankruptey : 
itors, Messrs. Cornish and Parnell, Bristol ; official assignee, 

Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Pion - Woopwortn, Liverpool, licensed-victualler, May 19, 

on : at the Liverpool District Court of Bankruptcy : soli- 

aa. Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Bird, 





French Plans. 


Lessee, Mr. Joun M ITCHELL, 33, Old Bond-street. 


On Monday Evening, May 10th, 1852, the Entertainments 
commence with UN CHANGEMENT DE MAIN. Alexis 
= wuski, M. Paul Laba—Le Comte Schuvaloff, M. Touril- 
Bisbee a Draken, M. Langeval— Alexandre, M. Leon— 
which ht Rose Cheri—-Foedora, Madlle. Edith. After 
dees do Qn LACHE CESAR. Mornand, M. Lafont— 
Guiles an ndier, M. Leon Pauline, Mdlle. Rose Cheri. To 
M. Num a MOTROUD ET COMPAGNIE. M. Blanchet, 
Menchet’ esi Bonin, M. Roger—Victor, M. Leon—Madame 
M: aon — Juliette, Madlle. E. Villot. 

. hell respectfu ly announces that the Engagements 
Lite. ROSE CHERI and Mons. NUMA will be continued 
A eo of - present month 
LIRR omedy is in active preparation, entitled LE COL- 
we 43 PERLES, by Mazeres, in which Monsieur Lafont, 

gusieur Numa, and Mille, Rose Cheri will perform. 


reet, and at the Box Office of the 





P xes and Stall r be i 
Library, 33, Old Bond — may be obtained at the Royal 





Ropal Colosseum, 


Now OPEN, DAY and EVENING.—The whole of this mag- 
nificent establishment has been re-decorated, a New Room 
opened (containing a Skeleton of the gigantic Mastodon), the 
Gothic Aviary entircly rebuilt, many eddlitions made, the Saloon 
of Sculpture, now forming the most splendid coup d’qil in 
Europe. The original Panorama of London is exhibited daily, 
from half-past 10 till 5. Paris by Night every evening (¢xcept 
Saturday), from 7 till 10, 

Admission, day or evening, 2s. ; Children and Schools, half-price. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — REMOVAL. —At 
the CYCLORAMA, ALBANY STREET, Daily at 3, Evening 
at 8 o'clock,— “Seven Stupendous Tableaux of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851.”" Painted by Mr. M‘NEVIN, from Original 
Studies taken during the Exhibition, on a scale nearly equal to 
the original. 

Admission, 1s. Children and Schools 
half-price. 


The Zoological Gardens, 


REGENT’S PARK, 


Are Open to Visitors daily. The Collection now contains 
upwards of 1,500 Specimens: a Fine Series of Antelopes having 
been added to the Hippopotamus, Elephant Calf, and other 
rare animals, during the Winter. 

A Military Band will perform on Saturday, May 15, at Four 
o'clock, and on every succeeding Saturday at the same hour 
until further notice, 


Reserved Seats, 2s. 





Admission, One Shilling. On Mondays, Sixpence. 








| Vy TILLIS’S ROOMS, King-street, St. James’s. 


-M. ALEXANDRE THOMAS will have the honour 
of giving a SERIES of EIGHT CONFERENCES sur l'HIS- 
TOLRE de YESTABLISHMENT MONARCHIQUE en 
FRANCE, pendant le Régne de Louis XIIL., at the above 
Rooms, in the following order :—Tuesday, May 11; rie f 

, 


May 14 (Thursday, May 13, being her Majesty's birthday 
| Tuesday, May 18; Thursday, May 20; Tuesday, May 25; Thurs- 


day, May 27; Tuesday, June 1; Thursday, June 3. Commencing 


| on each; occasion at Three o'clock precisely. Subscription to 


the Series, Two Guineas. Tickets, pay Dew and full par- 
ticulars may be had of W. Jeffs, foreign bookseller to the Royal 


Family, 15, Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly; Messrs. Barthes 


} and Lowell, foreign booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street ; 


and of Mr. Pickering, 177, Piceadilly. 





QASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. — 

‘4 FAMILY TICKETS (for not lessthan Four Persons, for 
which number of First-class,passengers the compartment of a 
carriage may be secured) will be ISSUED, at the following 
REDUCED FARES, from Londoygto Lowestoft, or Yarmouth, 
and back; thus affording Familie? an opportunity of visiting 
these watering-places, with the option of returning by any Train 
(including the Express), within 28 days of the day of issue. 
Fares :—For Family Tickets, each member from London to 
Lowestoft, or Yarmouth, and back, 25s. second-class—32s. first- 
Extra Tickets may also be had for one member of each 
family party, as above, for a series of journies during the 28 days 
as follows :— 

Fares for Extra Tickets, available for 

Two journies there and back, 37s. 6d. 2nd class—48s. 1st class. 


class. 


Three a ae 4ts. 9 56s. ”» 
Four oo 50s. ° 64s. ” 


For every additional journey there and hack, 6s. second-class ; 
Ss. first-class. These tickets are not transferable. Further 
particulars may be had on application to the undersigned. 

By Order. 
GEORGE RICHARDSON, 


Bishopsgate, 
Superintendent. 


22nd April, 1852. 





BUILDING LAND, CRUCIFIX LANE, BERMONDSEY. 
Mt GEORGE SMITH will Sell by Auction, 
4 


at the Mart, Bartholomew Lane, City, on TUESDAY, 
Isth MAY, 1852, in Three Lots, VALUABLE FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND AND PREMISES, situate and being 
Nos. # to 44, Crucifix Lane, Bermondsey, the property of 
Mr. Hager, of Derby, and oceupied by Messrs. Willdhen. Miles, 
Spendlow, and others. There is a Frontage of 118 feet, anda 
depth in part of 150 feet. A considerable part of the money 
may remain on Mortgage. Plans may be seen, and Particulars 
and Conditions of Sale had in a few days, of Mr. George 
Smith, Surveyor and Land Agent, 

3, Philpot Lane, Fenchurch Street, City. 





i o- SUBSCRIBERS beg to inform Sowers 

OF LINSEED that they are in the centre of a District 
where much of the best Seed for sowing is raised, and have 
several Parcels in Stock which they are offering at 56s. per 
quarter, delivered free at Hull or Railway Station. 

Orders with remittances will receive the best attention of 

Read and Co., 
Epworth, in the Isle of Axholme, near Bawtry. 





MLENFIELD PATENT STARCH.—Now 

W USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. The Ladies are 
res vectfully solicited to make a trial of the GLENFIELD 
PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, which, 
for Domestic Use, now stands unrIvALLEp. Sold Wholesale 
in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner ; Hooper Brothers ; 
Batty and Feast ; Croft and Innocent; Petty, Wood, and Co, ; 
Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letchford and Co. ; John Yates and 
Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner; Clayton, Bland, and Co.; 
Field, Roberts, and Barber; A. Braden and Co.; Hicks 
Brothers ; C. B. Williams and Co.; Sterry, Sterry, and Co. ; 
Thomas Smelling; Jchn Hynam; John Brewer; and Retail, by 
all Shopkeepers. 

Agents wanted—apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop 
Street, Glasgow. 

London Depit : 

Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 4, King William Street City., 





Te. THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES— 
pe sgh at the age of thirty, wishes to leave £20 
to his widow, children, or any one whom he chooses, he will 
have to pay 10d. month, or about the cost of =~ pe of 
heer > ach, on lave, on ba eno: bat if he should die next 
day after the first payment, his family will receive the £20. 
hould  pesecs be unable ts cantiuus the , the 
Sums paid will not be forfeited as in other Offices, as he will be 
granted another Policy of less amount, but equivalent to the 
sums already paid, and exonerated from any future payments. 
The Directors of the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


propose to extend the benefits of Life Assurance in all its details, 
to all classes of the community—in fact, to the millions gene- 
rally, by adapting the modes of payments to meet their views 
and circumstances. 

The Rates of premium for every other system of Assurance, 
detailed Prospectuses, containing a list of the Shareholders ‘of 
the Society, and every other information, will be readily afforded 
on “ lication to the Seeretary, at the Chief Offices of the Society, 
34, Moorgate Street, Bank, London; at the Branch Offices, 
Queen's Chambers, Market Street, M ; or to any of the 
Agents appointed in the prineipal towns throughout the United 
Kingdom. 








Peansees LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
Chief Office, 40, Pall Mall, London. 
Fully subscribed capital of £250,000, by upwards of 1000 
Shareholders, whose names and addresses are published with 
Ge Prospoctes, guaranteeing thereby most extensive influence 


an F y. 

The system adopted by this Association presents unusual 
advantages to every class of life assurers and annuitants. 

Loans are granted on personal or other ities, im con- 
nexion with Life Assurance. 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, Agencies, 
and all other iadbemation seapentiig the general Saninees of the 

i ited to be made to 


A iation, are req 








THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager. 





TEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &— 


) Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Com 

and of the additional ines of quamietion, now established 
As Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
u 


East, &c. The Company book Se 
and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS, AL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from 8U EZ on or about the 8th of the month. 

The next extra St ee ee See Seen 
for Alexandria on the 3rd October next, in combination with an 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th September. 
Passengers may be booked, and ON iy Net d 
these extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON, A - 
DRIA, ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY.—The Company will book p gers throughout 
from Southampton to Bombay by their steamers leaving Eng- 
land on the 20th May, and of alternate months thereafter, oab 
passengers being conveyed from Aden to Bombay by their 
steamers appointed to leave Bombay on the 14th of May, and 
of alternate months thereafter, — | affordi in connexion 
with the steamers leaving Calcutta on the 3rd of May, and of 
alternate months thereafter, direct 'y ‘or p 
parcels, and goods from Bombay and Western India. 

Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this Company’s 
Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alex- 
andria by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez by the Honour- 
able East India Company's steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month, 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. (The rates of passage 
money on these lines have been materially reduced.) 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B.—The Steam-ships of the Company now direct be- 
tween Caleutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and be- 
tween Hong Kong and Shanghae. 


For further information and tariffs of the C 's recently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and frei and 


for plans of the vessels, and pS FD ey &e., apply at 
the Company’s Offices, 122, -street, London, and 
Oriental-place, Southampton. 














THREATENED DEMOLITION OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALAC 


N consequence of many thousands of Persons 
in the United Kingdom having been unable to obtain a 


Copy of the 

Great Exurerrion Cart, 
Printed in Colours, and Presented by the Proprietors of the 
“Weekly Dispatch.” to their Subscribers and the Public, in the 
months of January and February last, 

A Re-1ssux 

has been determined upon, to take place on 

Suypay, Tue 16th or May, 

The Chart, whieh has " a careful revision, shows by 
simple diagrams the number of persons that visited the Exhibi- 
tion daily, the amount of money taken at the various ent: 
the quantity of refresh u d; the names of the 
Commissioners ; an account of the origin of the Palace, and its 
dimensions in feet. 

In order that every individual in the eountry may possess this 
statistical reflex of curious and interesting results, to mark the 
demolition of the building, and te serve as a memento of its 
existence, the Chart will be delivered 

Gratis 
to every Subscriber and Purchaser of the “ Dispatch” on the 
day stated. 

*,* The “ Dispatch” is published at 4 o'clock every Saturday 
morning, in time for the First Railway Trains leaving London, 
and for the Morning Mails. 

Early orders should be given to all Newsvendors, in Town and 
Country; or to Mr. R. 5. Woon, No. 139, Fleet-street. 

N.B. The News Agents will have a Copy of the Chart with 
every ‘‘ Dispatch” of May 16th, 








EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, 
containing designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bed- 
steads, and also their Priced List of Bedding. They have like- 
wise, in addition to their usual Stock, a great variety of 
PARISIAN BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they 
have just imported. 
Heal and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
(opposite the chapel), Tottenham-court-road, 





i ie PHRENOLOGISTS. —WANTED, a 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGIST, qualified to 
Essays on Character, to Mani Heads, and to Lecture 
Phrenology. He must be thoroughly conversant wi 
Science, and competent to undertake the management of 


: 


ff: 


business durmg the absence of the proprietor, letter 
ont, stating 8 particulars, 4 se seared aod 
at Messrs. W. Dawson and Sons, Newspaper and Advertising 


Offices, 74, Cannon-street, City. 























ER Dae yan 


Sutee 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S (Cambridge) 


PUBLICATIONS 


May be had by order from any bookseller, and 
are always kept in Stock by 
GEORGE BELL, London; HODGES & SMITH, Dublin; 
EDMONDSTON & DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; 


AND 
JAMES MACLEHOSE, Glasgow. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 
Part I. 


“ Before indicating the profound differences which separate 
us, let us express the unfeigned respect inspired by the dignified 
liberality ofhis tone, the breadth of his purpose, and the beauty 
and largo of his style.” — The Leader. 

“ Whoever the author may be, our readers may take our 
word for it, that he is a man of mettle and well trained and 
— for the encounter to which he has committed him- 
self.” —British Quarterly. 

Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell. 





This day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


Translated into English. With an IntropvuctTion, an ANALYSIS, 
and Norrs. By two Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(D. J. Vavenay, M.A., and the Rev. J. LL. Davies, M.A.) 


Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell. 





Just ready, price 5s. 6d., small 8vo, cloth, 


LETTERS FROM ITALY & VIENNA. 


“« Living and life-like.”— Spectator. 

** Since Mr. Mathews’ well-known and ever fresh ‘ Diary of 
an Invalid,’ we have not met with a more pleasant and readable 
volume of this class than the little work before us.’’— English 
Churchman, 

“* Liberal without licence, and decided without dogmatism.” — 
Atheneum. 

“*More freshness of interest than most books of European 
travel.” —The Nonconformist. 

“He paints with great vividness, and now and then with a 
good deal of quiet poetry.”— The Guardian. 

‘* A pleasant companion.” —The Leader. 

“The style is pointed and clever, and the letters very read- 
able.” — Daily News, 

“The writer is observant, candid, and fair. He sees with his 
own eyes.”’—Christian Remembrancer. 


Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: George Bell. 





Jast published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE RABBI OF YORK. 
A TraGcepy 1 Five acts. 


London: Baily Brothers, 3, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
Cornhill. 





This day, 3s. 
ERMAN PHRASE-BOOK; a Guide to 


the Formation of Sentences for Conversation and Com- 
ition. For the use of Students and Travellers. By A. BER- 
AYS, Phil. Doc., Professor of German in King’s College, 
London. 
By the same Author, 
GERMAN WORD-BOOK. 3s. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. Eighth Edit. 5s. 


GERMAN EXERCISES. Tenth Edition. 


bs. 6d. 

GERMAN EXAMPLES. Fifth Edit. 3s. 

GERMAN READER. Fifth Edition. 5s. 

GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 
Second Edition. 5s. 

GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition. 7s. 

SCHILLER’S MAID OF ORLEANS. 
With Notes. 2s. 


SCHILLER’S WILIIAM TELL. With | 
Notes. 2s. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day. post 8vo, 

OLITICAL ELEMENTS; or, the Progress 

of Modern Legislation. 

By JOSEPH MOSELEY, Esq., B.C.L. 

Cowrents: The Principles of Reform—The Principles of Con- 
servatism — Political Parties — Political Progress — Public 
Opinion—Legislative Science—Whom a Member Represents— 
a woes Sense - Represents—The Functions of a Legislator— 

of a Legislator. 


London ; John W. Parker and Son, West Sraand. 








Next week, Two Volumes, Svo, 


N THE METHODS of OBSERVATION 
xrfep ye IN POLITICS. By G. CORNE- 


By the same, 
N THE INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY 
IN MATTERS OF OPINION. Octavo. 10s. 6d. 


al FABLES OF BABRIUS. With Notes. 
BCECKH’S ECONOMY OF ATHENS. 


Octavo. 18s. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HE POLICY OF RETALIATION, AND 
ITS PROBABLE EFFECT ON THE CONSUMER, 
FSODUCEE, AND SHIPOWNER. By WM. PATRICK 


London; John W, Parker aud Son, West Strand. 








a 


ART-EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS, 


THE 
“PEOPLE'S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL,” 


For MAY 8th, (price 2d.), 


Contains an interesting Article on this important subject. 


Also, the New Palace of Westminster—A Plea for the 


Drama—Vandyck and his Works—The Water Question—Nineveh and its Palaces —Recreations in Geo ag 
and a variety of Miscellaneous Articles in Literature and Art. Embellished with Twenty-five Engravings, 


Office, 11, Bouverre Srreer, Wuirerriars. Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


New Works on Gardening and Botany. 





AXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. 

Comprising the Names, History,, and Culture of all 
Plants known in Britain; with a full Explanation of Technical 
Terms. Crown S8vo. 16s. 


T OW TO LAY OUTASMALL GARDEN. 
Intended as a Guide to Amateurs in Choosing, Form- 

ing, or Improving a Place, wlth reference to both Design and 

Execution. By EDWARD KEMP. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE | 
FLOWER-GARDEN. By Mrs. LOUDON. The Fifth | 


Edition. Price 7s. cloth. 


AXTON’S FLOWER-GARDEN. Edited 
by Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY. Volumes 
I. and IT. are published, price 33s. each, elegantly bound in 
cloth, Also in Parts, price 2s, 6d. each. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day is published, in crown octavo, price 6s., with 
llustrations, 


HE STORY OF NELL GWYN AND 
THE SAYINGS OF KING CHARLES II. Related 
and Collected by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 





Complete in One Volume, price 2s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
TY 70 SEE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
IN FOUR VISITS. 
By WILLIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





In One Volume 8vo, price 11s., illustrated with Ten large coloured 
Engravings and numerous Woodcuts by Joun Lexcu, 
i Keen COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. 
By G. A. A’BECKETT, 
Author of The Comic tlistory of England.” 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Next week will be published, price 9s. 


N MUNDANE MORAL GOVERN- 
MENT. Demonstrating its Analogy with the System of 
Material Government. By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. Author 
of the ‘‘ Financial History of England,” the ‘True Law of 
Population,” &e. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


D. APPLETON & Co. have just published, 


OURSE of the HISTORY of MODERN 
/ PHILOSOPHY. By M. VICTOR COUSIN. Translated 
by O. W. WIGHT. 2 vols. Svo, cloth 16s. 


The most important of M. Cousin’s original works is his 
Course of Lectures on the ‘ History of Philosophy,’—a writer 
for whom, notwithstanding our dissent from some of his opinions, 
we entertain great and sincere admiration and respect.” —Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 120, Notice of Paris Edition. 





D. Appleton and Co., 16, Little Britain. 





OBERT OWEN’S” BIRTH-DAY.—A 


Party of the friends of Roprrt Owen will dine together 





| onhis Birth-day—the Mthof May—when Mr. Owen will be pre- 
sent. Application for particulars and tickets to be made to | 


Mr. H. A. Ivory, 52, College-place, Camden Town; or to Mr. 
Truelove, Publisher, John-street, Fitzroy-square. 
HENRY TRAVIS, Hon. See. 


ORK HATS.— The manufacture of these 

/ Hats was so defective last season on the part of most 
houses, as to lead the public, in many cases, to condemn one of 
the greatest improvements that has been effected since the in- 
troduction of Silk Hats, whilst the manual difficulty in learning 
the use of a new material still deters others of acknowledged 
—— from attempting to ge them. 

t is, however, now indisputable that Cork employed skilfully 
does form the best material for Hats, being durable from its 
toughness, and the only elastic and cool foundation for the Silk 
covering now universally in use. 





The public are cautioned to purchase these Hats only of | 
experienced makers. Exhibited at the Great Exhibition, | 


Class 28, No. 125. 





YORK HATS—CLASSES {,%o- 58. 
=, o -. 
These Hats, shown in the above Classes at the Great Exhibi- 
bition by Messrs. GAIMES, SANDERS, and NICOL, and 
which are now held in the highest estimation for their elasticity, 
lightness, and general comfort to the wearer, may be obtained, 
wholesale or retail, of the Manufacturers, at 22, Birchin Lane, 
Cornhill; at their Branch Esiablishment, No. 111, Strand; at 
all the principal towns in England and Scotland ; several of the 
continental cities; and at any of the British Colonies, Weight 
from 4 ounces, prices varying as with other Hats. 
Sample Cases forwarded on receiving remittances. 











———— 


THE ROYAL EXHIBITION —A valuable 
newly-invented, very small, powerful WAISTCOAT 
POCKET GLASS, the size of a heed, to discern min 
objects at a distance of from four to five miles, which is found 
to be invaluable to Yachters, Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Gg 
keepers. Price 30s., sent free.— TELESCOPES. A new and 
most important invention in Telescopes, possessing such extra. 
ordinary powers, that some, 3} inches, with an extra eye.yj 
will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring and the 
Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all 
sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &e 
Opera and Racecourse Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles di 
Invaluable, newly-invented Preserving Spectacles; invisible and 
all kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deaf 
—Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Anrists. 
39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel, 














MYHE HAHNEMAN HOSPITAL, for the 

Treatment of Patients on the Homeopathic Principle 
39, Bloomsbury-square. Supported by Voluntary Contributions, 
The Board of Management have the pleasure of announcing 
that the THIRD ANNUAL COMMEMORATION DINNER 
in Aid of the Funds of the Hospital, will take place at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on MONDAY, the 10th of 
May next, 

The Lord ROBERT GROSVENOR, MLP., President, 
in the Chair. 

Tickets to be had of the Stewards, at the Hospital, at the 
London Tavern, or of the Honorary Secretary, 9, Gresham. 
street West. 

W. WARNE, 
April 10, 1852. Hon, Secretary, 





TTY OF LONDON BREWING AND 

J MALTING COMPANY. (Provisionally Registered, pur- 
suant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 110.) For supplyi 
the Public with SUPERIOR MALT LIQUORS Nerd 
DUCED PRICES, and in accordance with the Market Value of 
Malt and Hops. 

Caprtac, £300,000, rv 60,000 Sares of £5 acu. Deposm, 
10s. per Share.— (With power to increase the same to £1,000, 
at such periods and in such sums as the necessities of the Com. 
pany’s trade may require.) ‘ 

In order that no Director or Shareholder of the Company shall 
be liable or held personally responsible for any debt or claim 
against the Company beyond the amount of his Shares: 

Every Contract or Engagement shall contain a condition 
binding the party or parties with whom such Contract shall be 
made, to look solely and exclusively to the Funds and Pr- 
perty of the Company for payment, and engaging that neither 
the Directors nor Shareholders of the Company shall, under 
any pretence whatsoever, be subject to any personal liability 
in respegt thereof, 

MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
John Lloyd, Esq., Hornsey-road, Middlesex. 
PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS, 
Charles Barnard, Esq., Twickenham, Middlesex, and Margaret- 
ting, Essex. 
Edward T. Bradford, Esq., Hill-house, Shinfield, Wilts. 
T. H. Hardinge, Esq., 130, Piccadilly. 
Edward Charles Richards, Esq., Spa-terrace, Bermondsey. 
Richard Henry Moore, Esq., 4, Queen’s-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
SECRETARY. 
William Campbell, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
The Royal British Bank, Tokenhouse-yard, City, and 1, Agar 
street, Strand. 
BROKERS. »: 
Leeds—Matthew B. Beverley. | Glasgow—William Mudie, jun. 
Bristol—J. Kempson Thomas. | Dublin-—A. Wm. Labertouche. 
Hull—T. W. Flint and Co. 

As the dona fide holders of 100 Shares are eligible for Directors, 

the permanent direction of this Company will eventually rest ™ 


| the choice made from amongst those so qualified at the Genera 


Meeting of Shareholders—thus ensuring an efficient and busi- 
ness-like management from their own body. 


OFFICES, 18, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Tue object of this Company is to supply the Publie with an a 
surpassed Malt Liquor, pure and genuine, at a considerable fe 
duction compared with the present extravagant prices of th 
article, giving the Consumers the benefit of low markets, 


| the present existing monopoly denies them, and at the seme 


time securing to the Shareholders a most ample and undou 
return for the capital employed. Fe beanie 
In the allotment of Shares, preference will be given 


| Licensed Victuallers, to whom unusual advantages are 


by the Company. 

The holder of Five Shares will be entitled to One Vote, and 
the holder of One Hundred Shares will be qualified 
Director. 

Applications for Shares and Prospectuses may be made “4 
of the Company's Agents, as above, or to the Secretary, 


Cc y's offices. 

ompany s offices WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 

18, Cornhill, April, 1852. Secretary. 
nash alate amnndinsie = ——————————— 





Place 





LONDON: Printed by Gronce Hooren, (of No. 3, Porthad © of 
Kensington, in the County of Middlesex,) at gh Parish 
Messns. Savint and Epwarps, No. 4, Chandos Street, in iiished 

of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the same County ; and Pu ') at 

Tuornxton Leton Hoenr, (of Broadway House, Hammers, 

THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 10, WELLINGTON County 

STRAND, in the Precinct of the Sayoy, both in the same 

Satvurpay, May 8, 1852, 
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